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Weaknesses Of India's Food Security 
System And Pro-Poor 
Eco -Friendly Alternatives 


"Foodstocks on June 1 were 60 million tonnes as 
against the buffer norm of 24 million tonnes." -The Hindu 
July 11,2001. 


"The most recent survey data on malnutrition from the 
National Family Health Survey 1998-99 show that 47 per 
cent of boys and girls in the 0-4 age group are malnourished 
on a weight-for-age criterion." -Frontline Feb 2, 2001 


"Men who can graft the trees and make the seed fertile 
and big can find no way to let the hungry people eat their 
own produce. Men who have created new fruits in the world 
cannot create a system whereby their fruits may be eaten. 
And the failure hangs over the state like a great sorrow.” - 
John Steinbeck in "The Grapes Of Wrath." 


In the months of May and June 2001 when acute drought 
conditions existed in almost one third of meteorological 
districts of India and reports of hunger poured in from many 
villages, Indian officials had reason to feel more 
embarrassed than proud of the fact that central foodgrain 
stocks were building up to an all-time record of 60 million 
tonnes, creating a surplus of over 35 million tonnes above 
the minimum buffer norms. The weak foundations and 
distortions of India's food security system were truly 
exposed by this hunger and malnutrition in the midst of 
these huge mountains of foodstocks. A senior economist 
added further to this embarrassment of riches by calculating 
that if each foodgrain bag is placed in a straight line then this 
‘grainline’ could traverse the entire distance to moon. 


However some achievements of India's food security 
system cannot be denied, particularly if comparisons are 
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SEE a aE CR TE RE PA SR EY EL ETOP, 
made with the colonial past. The two centuries of British 
rule in India witnessed about forty million famine deaths, or 
an average of 2,00,000 famine deaths every year. William 
Digby, a British scholar estimated 28 million. famine deaths 
during 1854-1901. The last decade of the 19th century : 
proved to be a particularly disastrous time. Nearly 4.5 
million perished in the countrywide famine of 1896-97, 
followed quickly by another 2.5 million deaths in 1899-1900. 
The Great Bengal Famine of 1943 again claimed about as 
million lives. 


However in the post independence period there has not. 
been a single instance of hundreds of thousands of famine | 
deaths in India. While such mass famine deaths have been 
reported from. neighbouring countries of China and 
Bangladesh, so far India has been able to avoid this tragedy 
in the post-independence period. This itself is an indication 
of the extent to which reduction of injustice and exploifation 
can contribute to food security. In the post-independence 
phase, India's food and agriculture policy making and 
planning has suffered so many glaring mistakes and 
distortions as also the baneful influence of so many vested > 
interests, but just by getting rid of the post colonial 
exploitation it has been possible to prevent mass famine 
deaths of the scale experienced in colonial times. 


‘However the threat of mass famine deaths is still not — 
over in India. Ecological havoc has badly threatened the 
sustainability of adequate food production. Glaring 
inequalities lead to poverty and denial of basic needs to a : 
large number of people, making them very weak and 
increasing their vulnerability. In such precarious conditions 
a combination of adverse conditions (such as a prolonged 
drought and a war in the border villages of Rajasthan) can 
lead to mass famine deaths.‘ In many regions a combination 
of weak/ vulnerable people, devastated fields and even 
severe drinking water problems can be seen.. lf an 
(RL Ns LE ae a LF 
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eas 
emergency situation disrupts outside help from the 


government and voluntary sources, large scale deaths from 
hunger can still result. » | 


Therefore India cannot be complacent about its ability to 
- avoid large scale famine deaths so far in the post- 
independence years. The challenge is to provide nutrition to 
all sections of people on a sustainable basis in ecology- 
friendly ways. All villages should be independent of outside ~ 
sources for meeting basic needs of food and water and 

within the village all should have adequate access to food 
and water. This is the basic requirement for avoiding hunger. 
in normal times and avoiding famine deaths in the worst of 
times. 


In this paper we present the basic features of the food 
security (or insecurity!) system as it presently exists in India 
(part |). We then examine its weaknesses and distortions 
(part Il). Finally we present a pro-poor, ecology friendly 
alternative system of food security. 


ite 
Food Security System In India’ 


The’ Planning Commission has recently given. the 
following definition of food security, "Food security implies a | 
— situation where everyone has access, at all times, to the 
food needed for an active and healthy life. FrRIG: the 
essential elements of food security are (a) adequate 
availability of food, (b) efficient distribution through trade and/ 
or public distribution system, and (c) availability of adequate 
purchasing power in the hands of the people. reo te 
significant that environmental and sustainability aspects are 
not mentioned in this definition. : 


Further the Planning Commission says, "The basic food 
security system currently consists of, apart from policies to 
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promote domestic foodgrain output, minimum support 
prices, procurement and storage, public distribution, 
maintenance of buffer stock and open market sales."* In the 
efforts to increase domestic foodgrain output, the main 
emphasis since the mid sixties has been on the spread of 
HRV seeds-fertilizer-pesticides technology popularly (and 
quite mistakenly) called the green revolution. By HRV seeds 
we mean seeds of High Response Varieties which respond 
to high doses of chemical fertilizers. RVs, called High 
Yielding Varieties or HYVs in official publications, have 
spread quite fast. According to latest available data for 1997- 
98, the area under HYVs of six major foodgrains alone 
amounts to 76 million hectares.” Irrigated area of the same 


year is 82 million hectares.2, HYVs are generally grown in 
irrigated conditions. This spread of HRVs has been 
accompanied by a very massive increase in the use of 
chemical fertilizers, from less than one million tonnes before 
the advent of the green revolution in the mid sixties to 18 
million tonnes in 1999-2000.2 The production and 
consumption of chemical pesticides has ranged between 
50,000 to 75,000 metric tonnes technical grade per year 
during the decade 1987-88 and 1997-98.* During the past 
- seven years (1993-94 to 1999-2000) over 1.47 million 
' tractors were sold in the country. In 1999-2000 about 
273000 tractors were sold.” 


The use of most of these inputs is subsidized by the 
government. While massive fertilizer subsidies are directly 
paid to the manufacturers, the sale of tractors is subsidized 
-by generous loans. -Fertilizer subsidies alone increased 
from Rs. 5 billion in 1981 to Rs. 132 billion (Rs. 13200 
crores) in 1999-2000.2 The main policy instrument for 
encouraging the production and use of chemical fertilizers is 
the Retention Price-cum-Subsidy Scheme (RPS) which was | 
introduced in 1977. Under this scheme the difference 
between the retention price (normative cost of production of 
OORT IN RR RT A ac a 
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urea as determined by the Government plus 12 per cent 
post tax return on net worth) and notified sale price minus 
the distribution margin is paid as subsidy to the individual 
manufacturing units. A freight subsidy is also paid to the 
individual units to cover the cost of transportation of 
fertilizers from the production points to the consumption 


centres.’ 


This system of subsidized growth of HRVs of wheat and 
rice yields surpluses in some parts of the country, 
particularly in the North-West India (Punjab, Haryana, 
Western UP) and in some coastal areas (particularly in 
Andhra Pradesh). Most of the food grain for central buffer 
stocks and public distribution system is procured from here. 
The Food Corporation of India (FCI) is the Central 
Government's nodal agency. for foodgrains procurement. 
Each year the FCI procures about 15-20 per cent of India’s 
wheat production and about 12 to 15 per cent of India's rice 
production. 


The Central Government bears the responsibility of 
procurement, storage, transportation and bulk allocation of 
foodgrains. The Public Distribution System (PDS) is meant 
to ensure the availability of essential commodities like 
wheat, rice, sugar and edible oils through the network of 
about 461000 retail outlets (fair price shops). This 
responsibility of distribution to consumers rests with the 
State Governments. 


Several experts have examined the question of how the 
minimum buffer stock norms should be fixed. The existing 
practice is to consider 16.8 million tonnes as the minimum 
buffer stock norm at the beginning of a year in January; this 
changes to 15.8 mt. foodgrain in April, 24.3 mt. in July and 
18.1 mt. in October.” 

The gap between the economic costs incurred by the FCI 


(procurement, storage, distribution and wastage of 
foodgrain) and its average realization based on the issue 
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prices under PDS is filled by the Central Government 


- through the consumer subsidy. The consumer subsidy plus 


the buffer carrying cost constitute the food subsidy. This 


’ food subsidy increased from Rs. 28 billion in 1991-92 to Rs. 


Va billion (Rs. 9200 crores) in 1999-2000.? 


The Planning Commission says that adequate 
entitlement to food for the poor is better created and 
preserved through rural. employment programmes, or 
income generation schemes such as IRDP. Payments of 
wages in the form of subsidized foodgrain to workers. at rural 
employment schemes is intended as an effective means of 
providing food to vulnerable sections. These antipoverty 
schemes. are. supplemented by several nutrition 
- programmes such as Integrated Child Development Scheme . 
(ICDS) as well as the National Social Assistance 
Programme (including maternity, pension and emergency 
assistance). ' Land reforms should also be regarded as an 
integral part of the food security system although keeping in 
view their limited reach, some government documents do. 
not highlight uae ieee role of land reforms. - 


| | ll 
Weaknesses Of Food Security System 
This food security system built up by the Indian Government 
particularly over the last three and a half decades suffers 
fromm some inherent.weaknesses and distortions which have 


been worsened by some ill-advised decisions in een 
: YOals: : 


Let's first take the programme to increase Br eisie 
production which, as mentioned earlier, has relied heavily 
upon the HRV-fertilizer-pesticide technology. The- 
experience of this technology in most places has been that 
| initially the yields rise significantly, then despite rising inputs, 
sa tend to ategreete or rise at a much. lower rate. The 
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experience of India supports this. Although the exact fall in 
the growth rate in agriculture, particularly foodgrain 
production is a matter of dispute, depending upon the years 
_of comparison which are chosen, a decline is clearly seen if 
we broadly compare the- decade of the nineties with the 
previous decade of the eighties. Utsa Patnaik, Professor of 
Economics, Jawaharlal Nehru Unfversity wrote recently in 
Frontline (Feb 2, 2001). “In the 1990s, our growth rate of 
foodgrain output-has been half of what it was in the previous 
decade." | : | | , 


Fee aiding to data given in the Economic. Survey 1997-98, - 
. the compound annual growth (per cent) in the eighties was 
3.54 compared to 1.73 in the nineties upto 1997-98. The 
Ninth Plan document estimated that foodgrain production will se 
go up from 194 mt. in 1997- 98 to 234 mt. in 2001-2002 but. 
actually in 2000-2001 it was likely.to be only 199 mt. (as 
mentioned in Economic Survey 2000- 74004). : 


i decline took place despite the fact that during the ~ 
greater part of the nineties normal monsoon rain was 
received. This decline of growth rate is not an isolated — 
example but part of a trend seen in other parts of the world | 
also where a heavy reliance on chemicals has been placed. 


TASICS:C:. Kumarappa wrote in his finaly acclaimed book 
"Economy Of Permanence" (which had a foreword by ~ 
Mahatma Gandhi), "Chemical fertilizers: do not: add to the. 
fertility of the soil but act as stimulants or drugs so that the 
land yields up its fertility resulting. in immediate bumper 
crops, but in the end bring about a corresponding exhaustion 
of the land. They also destroy a host of earthworms SO 
essential to maintain the fertility of the soil." 


Sailen Ghosh,’ one of India's foremost thinkers on an 
alternative path of development made a very thought- 
_ provoking presentation at one of the leading conferences on 
organic farming held at Wardha. He has summarized the 
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view of several studies and researches when he says, 
"These (chemical fertilisers) reduce the soil organic matter; 
reduce soil porosity to impede oxygen flow; reduce the 
water-holding capacity of the soil; obstruct natural nitrogen 
fixation by soil bacteria as also the natural biological control 
‘mechanism; affect the soil flora and fauna; reduce the soil's 
resistance to extreme weather conditions; deplete the trace 
elements essential for the healthy growth of plants, animals 
and microbes; and poison the groundwater and surface 
water in the neighbourhood, to which the unabsorbed 
fertilizers drain. Residues of pesticides, the invariable 
companion of chemical fertilizers, persist in the soil, from 
three to fifteen years, depending on the type. Chlorinated 
hydrocarbons seriously impair fertility by affecting nitrogen 
fixing and nitrifying bacteria. The residual effects of some 
herbicides inhibit nodulation of legume crops. In any case 
the toxins of pesticides and herbicides are absorbed by 
plants and passed into the food chain." 


Sailen Gosh also emphasises that the adverse effects of 
chemical fertilizers get accentuated in tropical conditions, 


"Among the fundamental differences between the 
temperate and the tropical conditions is the high rate of 
decomposition of the soil organic matter in the tropics. 
Warm and humid conditions which accelerate microbial 
growth are responsible for this. If nitrogen fertilizer is 
applied to the soil under these conditions, it leads to quicker 
decomposition of the soil organic matter and quick release 
of this nitrogen to the atmosphere in the form of nitrous 
oxides which are detrimental to the earth's protective ozone 
layer. Thus, it creates the twin evils of impoverishing the 
soil and polluting the atmosphere. 


"The monsoonal tropics have yet another peculiarity. 
Due to the torrential rainfall for about 4 monsoonal months, | 
the chemical compounds intended for soil fertilization find 
their way quickly to water courses. There they cause 
en Se a ES! 
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oxygen depletion to the detriment of aquatic life and hazards 
to cattle health."* 


The green revolution phase has generally involved the 
spread of intensive monocultures, but this is harmful for the 
long-term fertility of land. As the World Resources Report 
(WRR) says : "Soils under intensive monoculture tend to 
loose organic matter and their ability to retain moisture, thus 
becoming more susceptible to erosion and ultimately losing 
their fertility and productivity." Spread of intensive 
monoculture generally involves a higher reliance on 
chemical pesticides. A very small part of the pesticide 
applied on the field — less than 0.1 per cent in many 
insecticides — actually reaches its target organism. The 
rest plays the role of polluting the land and water, poisoning 
birds and other forms of life. As WRR says, "wholesale 
elimination of helpful soil dwelling insects and 
microorganisms that build soil and plant nutrition sometime 
occurs, essentially sterilising the soil." 


However the Indian Government's foremost emphasis for 
increasing food production has been on promoting the use of 
chemical fertilizers. Presently the government is happy to 
give Rs. 130 billion a year to the fertilizer industry to 
subsidize its supply to the farmers (this subsidy has been 
increasing amidst mounting complaints of its misuse by 
industrialists and lesser than intended economic benefits to 
farmers). The government's own economic survey noted in 
1980-81, "the easy availability of chemical fertilizers has 
tended to reduce the attention which farmers, agricultural 
scientists and administrators must continue to devote to 
Organic manures and plant materials." 


Introduction of HRVs over vast areas has also led to the 
loss and depletion of a large number of invaluable crop 
varieties. A task force on rice breeding consisting of eminent 
experts which met at the Central Rice Research Institute. 
Cuttack in February 1979 identified some important causes 
a ae 
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: is rice. yield not improving - significantly. There causes 


included the narrow genetic base of exotic rice HYVs (or - 
-HRVs) and their ae SES cop N ty to pests and. 


diseases.° 


Hdd the words of the task force, "Most of the HYVs are 
_ derivatives of T(N)1 or I.R.8 and therefore, have the dwarfing 
gene of dee-geo-woo-gen. This narrow genetic base has — 
created alarming uniformity, causing vulnerability to 
diseases and pests. Most of the released varieties are not 
suitable for typical uplands and lowlands which together . 
constitute about 75 per cent of the total rice area of the 
country. To meet these situations, we need to reorient our 
research programmes and strategies." Referring to this 
problem of narrow genetic base at another place again the — 
task force says, "A cursory look at the pedigree of the 

different rice varieties released in India reveals that a very 
narrow germplasm base is involved. It is also noticed that 
many times the same female sis hen is involved in the cross 


combination. uS 


In a reference to the increased pest susceptibility of the 
new crops, the task force said, “The introduction of high 
yielding varieties has brought about a marked change in the 
status of insect pests like gall midge, brown planthopper, 
leaf folder, whorl maggot etc. Since most: of the HYVs, 
released so far, are susceptible to major pests with a crop. 
Joss of 30 to 100 per cent, development of high yielding 
varieties with built in resistance has become sei. essential 
to stabilize the yields."® 


These aspects of the green revolution: indicate that 
sustainability and environment protection have not been 
major concerns of India's food security system and the. 
emphasis Is instead on increasing production immediately or 
in the short run, without worrying too much about the rapid 
loss of soil fertility, the loss of massive number of | 
SR 
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earthworms, the loss of. pollinators such as bees and 
butterflies and the loss of genetic diversity of crops and 
plants. No one can deny: that all these factors are of crucial 
importance from the point of view of.sustainability. It is 
equally true that the HRV-fertilizer-technology has been 
ecologically disruptive — on a massive scale — from all 
these points of view. Farmers in most green. revolution 
regions agree that the natural fertility of their land is lost. 
With sadness they say — now our land is addicted to 
fertilizers like an alcoholic is addicted to liquor. Some of 
them even say — ek din yeh jameen jawab de jayegi (one 
day this badly devastated soil will refuse to yield anything). 


According to the Ninth Plan document, the imbalanced 
use of chemical fertilizers has "serious implications for the 
long term fertility of the soil.” | 


Another important aspect is the rise in the expenses of 
the farmers and the cost of production, despite the massive 
subsidies given by the government. 


In a paper on cost escalation in agriculture, economist 
M.V. Nadkarni has written, "It should be clear that we are 
increasing the productivity of our land through a strategy 
which is proving to.be increasingly costly, reflecting the 
‘inherently unsustainable character of the increase in 
- productivity," says M.V. Nadkarni and adds that there has 
been a shift from low self-produced inputs to high cost 
capital intensive market inputs. In his view "Strictly 
speaking, a technological breakthrough, as understood in 
economics, shifts the production function upwards, which 
_means that a greater production is received at a given input | 
level and thus at a lower per unit cost. Our experience of 
technological breakthrough in Indian agriculture so far defies 
this definition: Greater production was no doubt achieved 
per unit land, but at much greater costs per unit of output." 
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This view is now shared by an increasing number of 
economists who now single out the sharp increase in the 
cost of cultivation as one of the most disturbing aspects of 
our agricultural development effort. 


The increase in the cost of production and the 
accentuating ecological crisis have posed increasing 
problems for green revolution farmers. Both these factors 
are of course related to each other. For example, a small or 
a middle farmer in Punjab or Haryana who grew traditional 
varieties of wheat and maize rotation earlier and now grows | 
HRVs of wheat and paddy has to bore much deeper for 
water. The water table goes down while the costs of 
irrigation go up. Many green revolution farmers complain 
bitterly about rising costs. 


Keeping in view the rising costs of green revolution 
agriculture (not to mention the pressures exerted by the 
strong lobbies of rich, big landowners as well as politicians) 
it is not easy to lower the procurement price in green 
revolution areas where the bulk of procurement is carried 
out. Given high procurement prices and inability to increase 
food subsidies beyond a point (also keeping in view the 
pressure of powerful international financial institutions to 
reduce subsidies), it is not surprising that foodgrain stocks 
continue to accumulate. So what we have is a strange 
situation in which the capacity to increase production has 
been created but the produced food cannot be eaten by 
those who need it the most. Hence the paradox of empty 
stomachs and packed godowns. 


While the green revolution farmers have their own woes, 
farmers in other parts of the country feel with good reason 
that most of the farm budget is cornered by the green 
revolution regions. Firstly the benefits of massive fertilizers 
subsidy and government procurement go mainly to them. In 
addition most of the agricultural credit as also the 
- expenditure on research, extension etc. also goes to support 
ES TS SS TERRE TSS a 
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the green revolution technology. Hence very meagre 
resources are left for the agricultural development of other 
areas. What is more, to the extent that some efforts and 
funds are spared for other areas, the green revolution model 
of agricultural development with its HRV-fertilizer-pesticide 
technology is often sought to be imposed in other areas 
without keeping in view local requirements and strengths. 


It may be said that the villagers of backward and deficit 
areas get the benefit of food subsidies when the public 
distribution system makes available foodgrain at lower than 
procurement prices. However in recent times the 
beneficiaries of the public distribution system have been 
reduced drastically after the introduction of the targeted 
public distribution system or TPDS. In recent years families 
classified to be 'below poverty line’ have benefited from PDS 
that too on a limited extent. Other families could get grain in 
the open market of a better quality than PDS but at a lower 
price. In many of these villages the classification of "below 
poverty line" households has been quite arbitrary, so that we 
don't know whether even limited benefits are being received 
by the poorest families or not. Recent studies quoted 
approvingly by the Planning Commission suggest that 31 per 
cent of rice, 36 per cent of wheat and 23 per cent of sugar 
is diverted from the PDS to the black market. 


During the last decade the PDS has been operated under 
the pressure of reducing food subsidy burden. The issue 
price of wheat rose from Rs. 234 per quintal in 1990-91 to 
Rs. 402 in 1996-97 when the TPDS system of dual pricing 
was introduced. After this the price for below poverty line 
(BPL) families was reduced to Rs. 250 for 3 years although 
it again went up to Rs. 415 in 2001. For APL families (above 
poverty line) the price increased to Rs. 450 to Rs. 650 to Rs. 
682 and Rs. 830 in the next four years.” 


In the case of rice, similarly the issue price increased 
from Rs. 289 per quintal in 1990-91 to Rs. 537 in 1996-97. 


een aa TSN PT a a PTE TE RISA PARSE 
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Then it was reduced to Rs. 350 for three years for BPL 
families and then increased to Rs. 565 in 2000-01. For APL 
families the price rose to Rs. 700 to Rs. 905 (two years) to 
Rs. 1130 in the next four years.” 


In the second week of July 2001 the government 
announced a modest cut for APL families but as Mr. Som 
Pal, Member Planning commission said on the same day, 
this is unlikely to lead to a significant rise in sale of public 
distribution grain. In recent years the economic viability of a 
large percentage of PDS retail outlets has been threatened 
due to low level of grain sales only to BPL families. 


The quality of grain available at PDS outlets has often left 
much to be desired. Several apprehensions have been 
voiced about how much share of the grain in long term 
storage has been spoiled. 


But is even this low quality grain available adequately to 
the weaker sections? In the drought year 2000-01 in large 
parts of the country the overwhelming majority of 
households needed subsidized grain, not just a few BPL 
families. But even during such an year the foodgrains 
offtake under the PDS declined. In 1993 the offtake of wheat 
was 8.83 mt., this had been reduced to 7.95 mt. in 1998-99, 
only 5.00 mt. in 1999-2000 and to 2.72 mt. in the first nine 
months of 2000-2001. Rice offtake was 10.95 mt. in 1999- 
2000 but it was only 5.75 mt. in the first 9 months of 2000- 


On.4 


If less food is reaching needy people through the PDS, is 
this being made up by the nutrition programmes? As Ninth 
Plan document says, recent evaluations have shown that, 
the gain in terms of improvement in nutrition status from 
the ICDS programmes have not been very impressive. One 
of the major problems responsible for poor performances is 
the lack of funds from the states for providing food 
supplements on a regular basis." | 
‘RRR AOSTA SRE ig ARTE Re EN ISAS TS I oe rma 
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In the case of rural employment schemes, the EAS or 
Employment Assurance Scheme had a target of 409 million 
person days in 1999-2000 but could achieve only 262 million 
person days. In 2000-01 this scheme had a target of 236 
million person days but the achievement in the first six 
months was only 64.77 million person days.’ 


But the failure has been perhaps the worst in the case of 
land reforms. Although this is potentially the most important 
programme whose success can contribute the most to food 
security among the poor and landless people, there is an 
increasing tendency to accord it lesser priority and 
sometimes even to take steps in the reverse direction. The 
Ninth Plan document admits, "Despite attempts at land 
reforms over successive Plan periods, the basic character 
of the agrarian economy has not undergone any structural 
change. The pattern of land distribution is highly skewed, 
with a high concentration of land in the hands of a few 
landowners on the one hand and the growing number of 
marginal and sub-marginal farmers on the other." 


Keeping in view these failures to correct inequalities and 
increase the resource base of the poorest families, it is not 
surprising that high levels of undernutrition and malnutrition 
continue to exist in India. 


Recent survey data from National Family Health Survey 
1998-99 show that 47 per cent of boys and girls in 0-4 age 
group are malnourished on a weight-for-age criterion. The 
survey of the National Nutrition Monitoring Bureau showed 
that 48.5 percent of adults were malnourished in 1993-94 © 
(based on the Body Mass Index criterion). 


According to the Ninth Plan document, "It is a matter of 
concern that milder form of chronic energy deficiency (CED) 
continues to be widely prevalent in adults and children. 
Undernutrition continues to be a major problem in pregnant 
and lactating women; over one third of the newborns still 
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weigh less than 2.5 Kg at birth. There is no decline in 
prevalence or severity of anaemia and its health 
consequences." 


Further this document says, "National Nutrition Monitoring 
Bureau data on rural population in ten states showed that 
only half the adults had normal nutritional status while the 
rest suffered from different degrees of chronic energy 
deficiency. 


Special vulnerability of women needs to be emphasised. 
As the Ninth Plan document says, "It is widely believed in 
India especially among rural poor that distribution is not 
base on the 'need' — the breadwinner gets sufficient food, 
the children the next share and the remains taken by 
women. In times of scarcity: dietary intake of women are 
likely to be most adversely affected. Several small studies 
in different states have reported that intra-familial distribution 
of food follows this traditional pattern even today. However 
this may not be applicable to all states and all strata of the 
society.” 


Further this document says, “In chronically 
undernourished and overworked women, continued low 
dietary intake during pregnancy might pose a serious threat 
to the welfare of the mother and the fetus in the uterus..... 
Birth weight, an important determinant of child survival and 
growth, is influenced by the nutritional and health status of 
the mother. Available data indicate that the mean birth 
weight in India is about 2.7 kgs, nearly one third of newborns 
weigh less than 2.5 kg. Mortality rates in infants below 2 kg 
are several folds higher and low birth weight is one of the 
most important causes of neo-natal mortality. There has 
been hardly any change in the past three decades." 
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An Alternative System Of Food Security 


The existing food security system can fill godowns but 
leaves millions of people hungry. It can boost short term 
production but harms essential requirements of sustainable 
food production such as the fertility of soil. Therefore to 
provide adequate food, particularly to the poor, on a 
sustainable basis we need an alternative food security 
system. 


This pro-poor, environment protective system of food 
security should have the following essential features 


(i) A radical programme of land-redistribution to 
make available considerably more land to the poor 


(ii) Water conservation and giving adequate share of 
water to poor peasants 


(iii) Increasing green cover particularly those trees 
and shrubs which provide food and fodder, promoting a 
harmonious relationship between forests and people 


(iv) Giving more emphasis in agricultural 
development to poor and backward areas 


(v) Promoting organic farming as well as farming 
based on local resources, helping green revolution 
areas switch over to sustainable and environment 
friendly practices 


(vi) Promoting direct linkages between farmers and 
consumers, particularly to get a better price for 
healthier organic food, improving public distribution 
system and ensuring access to food by most 
vulnerable groups. 
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(vii) A better and more efzective role for women in 
the food security system | 


(viii) Promoting a ‘food first’ approach while 
deciding crop priorities 


(ix) Improving overall development policies and 
priorities to favour rural areas and agricultrure, and 


(x) Protecting the interests of food and food security 
from WTO-led globalization. 


(i) Distribution of land among poor and landless 
peasants - There is increasing evidence that in many 
developing countries, redistribution of land in favour of 
landless and near landless peasants has a significant 
potential to increase food production at low cost and what is 
more, the increase of production in their farms will 
contribute directly and immediately to reducing hunger and 
malnutrition. When the aim is to reduce hunger, the more 
important question is not how much production will increase 
but on whose fields this production will increase. It is clear 
that when production increases on the fields of the poorest 
_ peasants, this will make the most contribution to decreasing 
hunger. In addition as they are likely to work very hard on 
their newly acquired fields with greater enthusiasm, it is very 
likely that this land redistribution will lead to more increase 
in production at lesser cost, as poor peasants will prefer to 
work with less expensive methods, making more use of 
local resources than of purchased industrial inputs. 


In a widely quoted publication (Agriculture Towards 2000) 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) of the United 
Nations has also emphasised the role of small farms in 
increasing food production, “It is important to stress here 
that yields per hectare are as high on small as on large 
farms or, under traditional agriculture, even higher. With a 
few notable exceptions total output per hectare is higher on 
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small farms chiefly because their intensity of land use is 
higher. A more equal distribution of production inputs, 
including services, can only help to strengthen the role of the 
small farms in expanding production. The fact that some 
attempts at radical redistribution of land have led initially to 
lower production does not invalidate the conclusion that after 
some years a more even distribution of farming resources 
and inputs should help rather than hinder growth of output.” 


Speaking particularly in Indian context, this FAO 
publication says, “Redistribution of only 5% of farmland in 
India, coupled with improved access to water, could reduce 
rural poverty levels by 30% under what they would otherwise 
be, so that in Indian conditions land and water reforms would 
be a key approach.’ 


This view of FAO is supported by another study - a six 
country study by the International Labour Organisation (ILO) 
which estimated that, “If land were equally distributed among 
all agricultural families (including the landless), and the new 
equal holdings achieved yields equal to present holdings of 
the same size and used a similar level of inputs, food output 
could potentially rise by anything from 10% (Pakistan) and 
28% (Colombia and rice growing Malaysian region) to 80% in 
northeastern Brazil. Such a radical redistribution is of 
course, rarely attempted - but the figures indicate the 
theoretical potential.” 


In a recent paper, Peter Rosset has explained how the 
real productivity of small farms is higher - “ ‘Yield’ means the 
production per unit area of a single crop -for example, 
‘metric tons of corn per hectare’ -and is the basic 
measurement used by economists to asses the productivity 
of farmland. Often, the highest yield of a single crop is 
achieved by planting it alone on a field — in a monoculture. 
But while a monoculture may allow for high yield of one crop, 
it produces nothing else of use to the farmer. The bare 
ground between the crop rows — empty ‘niche space’ in 
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ecological terms — invites weed infestation. The presence 
of weeds means the farmer must then invest labour in 
weeding or capital in herbicide. 


“Large farmers tend to plant monocultures because they 
are the simplest to manage with heavy machinery. Small 
farmers, on the other hand, are more likely to plant crop 
mixtures — ‘intercropping’— where the empty niche space 
that would otherwise produce weeds is occupied by other 
crops. They also tend to combine or rotate crops and 
livestock, with manure serving to replenish soil fertility. 
Such integrated farming systems produce far more per unit 
area than monocultures. Though the yield per unit area of 
one crop — corn for example — may be lower, the total 
Output per unit area, often composed of more than a dozen 
crops and various animal products, can be far higher. If we 
are to compare small and large farms, we should use total 
output, rather than yield, as a more accurate measure of 
productivity. Total output is the sum of everything a small 
farmer produces : various grains, fruits, vegetables, fodder, 
animal products etc. When we do this, a very different 
picture emerges. 


“Surveying the data, we indeed find that small farms 
almost always produce far more agricultural output per unit 
area than larger farms. This is now widely recognised by 
agricultural economists across the political spectrum, as the 
‘inverse relationship between farm size and output.’ Even 
leading development economists at the World Bank have 
come around this view, to the point that they now accept that 
redistribution of land to small farmers would lead to greater 
overall productivity.” 


The view of potential higher productivity of a small farm 
based food and agricultural system is even supported by a 
World Bank publication titled ‘The Assault on World Poverty 
- Problems Of Rural Development, Education And Health’. 
This study notes that: 
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In Thailand plots of two to four acres produce almost 60 
per cent more rice per acre than farms of 140 acres or 
more. | 


An analysis of the difference in the value of output on 
large and small farms in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Guatemala revealed that small farms were 
three to four times more productive per acre than large 
farms. 


Frances Lappe and Joseph Collins examined the data of 
net income per acre by farm size in the US from 1960 to 
1973. In 12 out of 14 years the net income per acre was 
greater on the (smaller) family farms. 3 


Therefore the evidence in favour of small farms and for 
having more equal distribution of agricultural land is quite 
strong. It is another matter that as vested interests 
opposing redistribution are quite strong, the land reform 
effort can face several obstacles due to which there can be 
temporary setbacks . But if a broad support base of 
redistribution is used carefully and with a lot of planning and 
foresight, it should be possible to overcome these obstacles 
and carry out by and large peaceful programs of. 
redistribution of agricultural land which increase productivity 
significantly while also improving the livelihood of the poorest 
peasants. 


In the existing Indian conditions redistribution of even ten 
per cent of cultivation land (over and above the redistribution 
that has already been taken place, will release 38 million 
acres of land which can benefit about 25 million poorest 
families (on the basis of the distribution of one and a half 
acres to each family). However this should be supported by 
small scale irrigation works to provide protective irrigation. 
Whenever possible, a number of poor families should be 
provided land on a continuing stretch (or at least very close 
to each other) and encouraged to work in close cooperation 
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with each other. The beneficiaries of land distribution should 
get organised to protect their new gain and government 
officials too should have clear instructions to support and 
protect them. Voluntary organisations and other people's 
organisations should take up this work on a high priority 
basis. 


Where the forest department is in conflict with small 
peasants over land rights, the issue can be settled in such 
a way that both livelihood and environment considerations 
can be reconciled. An obvious way out is that people should 
get complete rights over land subject to the condition that 
they grow mixed species of trees on this land which have 
good soil and water conservation properties. 


In rocky areas where very little fertile land is available for 
distribution, the distribution of farmland can be 
supplemented by giving small-scale quarrying rights to the 
poorest families. 


Urban rich families should not be allowed to occupy 
farmland. Similarly big corporations should not be given 
land. If they need raw materials for their industries, they can 
reach agreements with farmers who can grow these on a 
small part of their land after meeting their food needs. 
Wherever any cultivable land is available, the first rights 
should rest with the landless and near landless people of 
nearby areas. All exemptions to ceiling laws should be 
cancelled and these should be enforced strictly. The 
objective of finding some land for all landless or near 
landless families should get the highest priority. Artisans 
who need some land to carry out their work in a satisfactory 
way, should also be given some land. 


(ii) Water conservation and trying to collect as much rain 
water as possible is very important for food security. 
Several traditional, region-specific technologies can be 
useful in this. It is important to ensure equitable distribution 
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of water. In fact the water needs of the smallest peasants 
should get priority attention as they have to survive on the 
basis of very small resource base and their small plot of 
land should yield at least some food. | 


Unlimited private rights over the choice of crops cannot 
be allowed. If some rich farmers decide to grow highly 
water-intensive crops in a water scarce area it is possible 
that by digging very deep tubewells they are able to irrigate 
their crops at least for a few years, but in the process they 
will greatly reduce the water available to others and even 
more so for the next generation. Therefore the gram sabha 
or the village assembly has to be given a decisive say in 
deciding which type of crops and cropping patterns are in 
conformity with the water resources of the village and which 
type are not in conformity. Any decline in water-table has to 
be tackled and checked at the right time before it is too late. 
The village assembly, or the village assemblies of a cluster 
of villages should be consulted and their permission 
obtained before any manufacturing, mining or other activity 
making heavy use of water is started in a region. Such 
industries should be asked to become self-reliant by 
significant water harvesting work of their own instead of 
snatching water from villagers. In view of the by now well 
known adverse social and environmental consequences of 
large dams, water resource utilization should be based on 
small watershed harvesting of rainwater and limited 
sustainable groundwater use. However the maintenance of 
existing dams should get adequate attention and the existing 
canals should be properly utilised. 


(iii) Natural forests have generally been an important 
source of food for the villagers living around them, providing 
several highly nutritive fruits apart from edible flowers, seeds 
and roots. Food from forests is particularly invaluable for 
the poorest families who otherwise have little capacity to 
purchase fruits, vegetables and nuts from the market. 
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Protection of natural forests will directly help food availability 
to the poor, while indirectly this helps food security by 
promoting soil and water conservation. Commercial felling of 
green trees should be banned in natural forests. 


Several depleted natural forests can also be regenerated. 
For this villagers have to exercise self-restraint by closing 
parts of forests to grazing for some time. 


Planting more trees and shrubs in and around villages 
Should be a very important development activity in all 
villages. Trees which provide fuel, fodder and fruits to 
villages apart from providing good soil and water 
conservation should be emphasised. The main emphasis 
should be on indigenous species of trees. 


In agricultural fields where sustainable conditions exist 
we should encourage ecologically conducive mix of trees 
and crops which can also coexist with each other, even 
support each other while also improving soil health. 


People should not be displaced from forests areas. 
Wherever special wild life protection areas have been 
created, people should be involved in these protection efforts 
instead of being displaced. Harmonious relationship between 
forests and people should be created. The aim of the forest 
officials should not be to cooperate with a few influential 
villagers but to establish a sincere, equal partnership with 
the village community with special emphasis on the poor. 


(iv) The agricultural development strategy pursued so far 
has involved a heavy bias in favour of the relatively well 
endowed, prosperous areas where the HRV-agri-chemicals 
technology spread quite fast. The Ninth Plan document 
says, “There is a need to disperse the foodgrain production 
in the deficit regions in order to ensure physical access to 
food for all at affordable prices. The association between 
regional self-sufficiency in production and level of regional 
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prices is quite strong. This means that the consumers in the 
deficit region have to pay substantially higher prices for 
foodgrain than those in the surplus regions. The data on per 
capita consumption of cereals and the corresponding values 
reported in the NSS 43rd Round Quinquennial Survey on 
consumer expenditure show that the consumers in the rural 
areas of many deficit states paid significantly higher unit 
prices than their counterparts in surplus states. For the 
poor consumers in the deficit regions higher prices of 
foodgrain imply lower consumption of food and consequent 
poor intake of nutrition. While these problems will get 
minimized over time with greater market integration, in the 
short run an important element of food security strategy 
should be to expand food production in the deficit regions 
which, otherwise, would remain as pockets of food 
deprivation amidst plenty at national level.” 


This document adds that this dispersal of production 
base will have several spin-off benefits. “First, hitherto deficit 
regions will increasingly contribute to incremental 
production, since yield rates in the traditional surplus regions 
have plateaued. Second, large transaction costs involved in 
transporting foodgrain from a few surplus pockets to all 
corners of the country can be avoided. For example, 
distribution costs consisting of handling and storage losses 
and administrative overheads typically constitute about 20% 
of the pooled economic cost of foodgrain. Freight charges 
alone account for about 8% of economic cost. Rail freight 
from North to the southern states typically accounts for 
about 10% of the economic cost. Third, widely dispersed 
employment and income effects, implicit in such a Strategy 
will subserve the objective of poverty alleviation.” 


Adequate allocations and proper implementation of 
watershed management programs for rainfed areas can play 
a important role in providing food security in deficit areas. 
According to the Planning Commission, "As about 63 per 
cent of the cultivated land falls under the rainfed areas, 
ee eee 
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watershed management is an important factor for improving 
agricultural production. A holistic approach to bring about 
the development of integrated farming systems on 
watershed basis is the main objective of the National 
Watershed Development Project for Rainfed Areas 
(NWDPRA) and other externally aided watershed 
development projects." During the Eighth Plan, an area of 
28 lakh hectare was targeted to be covered with an 
allocation of Rs. 1,100 crore. The National Agricultural 
Policy says, "Management of land resources on watershed 
basis will receive special attention. Areas of shifting 
cultivation will also receive particular attention for their 
sustainable development. Integrated and_ holistic 
development of rainfed areas will be promoted by — 
conservation of rain water by vegetative measures on 
watershed basis and augmentation of biomass production 
through agro and farm forestry and with the involvement of 
the watershed community. All spatial components of a 
watershed, i.e. arable land, non-arable and drainage lines 
will be treated as one geo-hydrological entity. Management 
of grazing land will receive greater attention for augmenting 
availability of animal feed and fodder. A long term 
perspective plan for sustainable rainfed agriculture through 
watershed approach will be vigorously pursued for 
development of two thirds of India's cropped area which is 
dependent on rains." 


In several areas from where chronic hunger has been © 
reported, there is a high concentration of scheduled castes, 
tribes and very backward classes. These sections have not 
been given a significant voice in deciding how the substantial 
allocations sent from time to time in the name of their food 
security should be spent. Social mobilization of these 
weaker sections, providing them an effective say in 
development planning and increasing their ability to confront 
vested interests will play a crucial role in improving the food 
security of these villages. 
oa pe eA a Le Sa 
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(v) In future agricultural development should be more and 
more based on organic, non-chemical methods. This will 
bring many sided environmental benefits and also decrease 
the costs of production. | 


Although government’s agricultural development 
programmes have always emphasised increasing use of 
chemical fertilizers and crop varieties which can respond 
well to high doses of chemical fertilizers (and generally also 
require high doses of chemical pesticides) recently there 
has been a reluctant acceptance of the damage done by 
agri-chemicals and the need to explore alternatives. The 
Ninth Plan document says, “There is a greater need for an 
integrated approach in the management of agricultural 
nutrients, chemicals and in taking effective measures to deal 
with the overall pollution problems. There are several 
possible technologies and alternatives to reduce the use of 
chemicals in agriculture. These alternatives are not perfect 
Substitutes to chemicals but adoption of these can 
substantially reduce the adverse impact on _ the 
environment.” In this statement, no matter how reluctantly at 
least the need to reduce the use of chemical fertilizers is 
admitted and it is also agreed that by exploring alternatives 
it is possible to reduce the use of chemical fertilizers. But 
elsewhere in the same document the need to increase the 
use of chemical fertilizers is emphasised. The Ninth Plan 
document also laid down the target that production of 
nitrogenous fertilizers will be raised from 8599 thousand 
tonnes (actual) in 1996-97 to 14000 thousand tonnes in 
2001-2002. This should be compared to the earlier 
increase from 7700 thousand tonnes (actual) in 1992-93 to 
8599 thousand tonnes (actual) in 1996-97. Thus compared 
to the actual production increase of 900 thousand tonnes in 
the previous four years, an increase of as much as 5400 
thousand tonnes in the next five years is being targeted. 


Thus it is clear that the government is committed to 
actually increase the use of chemical fertilizers at a very fast 
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pace. The government’s reluctance to give up HRV - agro 
chemicals approach to increasing production is well known 
in any case. The government apparently believes that the 
heavy use of chemical fertilizers produces adequate food. 


However the available statistics clearly show that (see 
Table 1 to 4 in statistical appendix) : 


(i) It was clearly possible to increase yields at a 
significant rate before the green revolution years (before 
1965) without HRVs and agri-chemicals. 


(ii) In the case of the most important crops like paddy the 
rate of increase achieved in the post-green revolution years 
was not significantly higher in the pre green-revolution years 
despite the massive amount of agri-chemicals used in the 
later period. 


(iii) In the more recent phase of the green revolution, the 
rate of increase of production has significantly declined at 
the national level. 


(iv) In Ludhiana district, the very heart of the green 
revolution, the average fertilizer use increase from 1970-73 
to a decade later was 60% but the rise in wheat yield was 
only 5 %. For Punjab as a whole, during years 1977-78 to 
1981-82 fertilizer use declined while the yield remained more 
or less stagnant for all crops taken together. (See Tables 3 
a and 3b). In more recent times stagnancy can be seen in 
Punjab even in the case of wheat crop.(Table 4) 


Thus it is clear that it was possible to raise yields 
significantly before the introduction of HRVs-agrochemicals 
package and secondly this package does not offer any 
assurance of sustained increase of yield in future, as is 
evident from the example of the entire country as well as 
Punjab where this package was used most intensely. 
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It is frequently said by supporters of the HRV- 
agrichemicals technology that in the food shortages of the 
mid sixties there were no alternatives to this. However in 
reality the food shortages were not so severe and the 
alternatives available were not considered, they were even 
rudely pushed aside. In the case of the most important food 
crop of rice, very important work was being done in the early 
sixties for increasing rise production using indigenous 
germplasm. This work was being done at Indias most 
important centre of Rice research — The Central Rice 
Research Institute — under the very able guidance of its 
then director, Dr. R.H. Richharia, a scientist of outstanding 
abilities. As Dr. Richharia recalled over three decades Iater, 
this rice breeding programme was based on the rich 
indigenous rice germplasm and “about 445 improved 
varieties, bred for specific stress situations, showing 
environmental resistance to diseases and pests were 
available and would be still available in the country.” 
However when Dr. Richharia tried to spread the programme 
based on the indigenous varieties and opposed the exotic 
varieties which he believed could be highly susceptible to 
pests and diseases, he was simply removed from his job in 
humiliating circumstances. If this was the fate of a senior- 
most scientist who proposed alternatives to the HRV- 
agrochemicals package, it is not surprising that other less 
highly placed scientists and officials were reluctant to 
oppose this package. 


The view that in the mid-sixties there were no alternatives 
to the HRV-agrochemicals package imported from abroad 
can only be held by those who have not studied, understood 
and appreciated the richness of traditional wisdom in 
agriculture and related activities which has accumulated 
over 4 to 5 thousand years. This includes a wide diversity 
of crop varieties suited to local agro-climatic conditions. 
This also includes very scientific crop rotations which use 
soil nutrients very wisely (for example one crop provides the 
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same nutrient that has been used by the other crop) and 
provide the various essential components of a balanced diet. 
For example cereal and legume mixed crops and rotations. 
In addition these crop rotations and varieties were in 
harmony with the availability of water in the region. This is 
how these could continue for hundreds of years without any 
decline in the water table (See appendix 2 for wisdom of 
several traditional practices). 


All this was in the later part of the 19th Century, but even 
more recent research on tribal communities and other 
farmers following traditional methods of cultivation has 
revealed several interesting facts about the assets of 
traditional agriculture. 


some of the most interesting rice research work in India 
was done under the guidance of Dr. R.H. Richharia in the 
Chattisgarh region of Madhya Pradesh (M.P.). The institute 
where most of this work was based was the Madhya 
Pradesh Rice Research Institute (MPRRI) and Dr. Richharia 
was its director. Over 17000 cultivars of rice were collected 
from the Chattisgarh region, several improved selections 
were made, several indigenous high yielding varieties - tall 
as well as dwarfs were discovered and an exciting 
programme for increasing rice production based on this 
indigenous germ plasm was evolved.° 


An increasing number of experimental efforts in India and 
abroad are coming out with encouraging results regarding 
the potential of ecological farming which avoids the use of 
agri-chemicals. 


In September 1989 the United States National Academy 
of Sciences published a report which examined 14 farms in 
the USA that had successfully developed natural production 
methods. This report on ‘alternative agriculture’ said, “Well- 
managed alternative farms use less synthetic chemical 
fertilizers, pesticides and antibiotics without necessarily 
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decreasing, and, in some cases, increasing per acre crop 
yields and the productivity of livestock systems.... 


Wider adoptions of proven alternative systems would 
result in ever greater economic benefits to farmers and 


environmental gains for the nation.”” 


At the 290 hectare crop-livestock farm of Glen and Rex 
Spray in Ohio, USA, no herbicides were applied for over bic 
years nor fertilizer was purchased since 1971. Yet in the 
1981-85 period, compared to the county average this farm 
had 32 per cent higher yields of maize, 40 per cent higher 
yields of soybeans and 22 per cent higher yields of oats.’ 


Cuba provides an outstanding example at a national level 
which has recently succeeded in moving from a highly 
chemical intensive agriculture to an ecology friendly 
approach. Hugh Warwick informs in his widely quoted 
paper, “Cuba’s Organic Revolution” (The Ecologist Asia, 
2000) : 


“Almost uniquely, Cuba has begun to develop a biological 
pest-control programme based largely on parasitoids. While 
this in itself is innovative, the effort has been reinforced by 
the establishment of ‘Centres for the Reproduction of 
Entomophages and Entomopathogens’ (CREEs). Over 200 
of these have been set up to provide decentralized small- 
scale, co-operative production of biocontrol agents which 
farmers can use instead of pesticides to protect their crops. 


“As a result of such innovations, the Cuban landscape, 
once dominated by chemical inputs, has been changing 
rapidly. And many of the new control methods are proving 
more efficient than pesticides. For example, the use of cut 
banana stems baited with honey to attract ants, which are 
then placed in sweet-potato fields, has led to the complete 
control of the sweet-potato borer — a major pest— by the 
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predatory ants. There are 173 established ‘vermicompost’ 
centres across Cuba, which produce 93,000 tons of natural 
composts a year. Crop rotations green manuring, 
intercropping and soil conservation, are all common today.’ 


Peter Rosset writes that in many cases, peasant farmers 
had remembered old methods and reapplied them. “In 
almost every case,” Rosset says, “they said they had done 
two things: remembered the old techniques — like 
intercropping and manuring — that their parents and 
grandparents had used before the advent of modern 
chemicals, simultaneously incorporating biopesticides and 
biofertilisers into their production practices. Incidentally, 
many of them commented on the noticeable drop in acute 
pesticide poisoning incidents on their crops since 1989.” 


Jules Pretty has analysed 45 non-chemical agricultural 
initiatives spread across 17 African countries. From these, 
some 730,000 farming households have substantially 
improved their food production and food security. In 95 per 
cent of the projects where yield increases were the aim, 
cereal yields have improved by 50-100 percent. Total farm 
food production has increased overall. (Paper published in 
‘Environment, Development and Sustainability’ 1999) 


In India documentation is already available for over 100 
such experimental efforts relating to the rich experiences 
and potential of organic farming. The first directory of such 
efforts is by the Centre For Science And Environment and it 
is titled “Green Farming’. The second is by ETC 
Consultants and is titled “ILEIA/LEISA Network for India: A 
Register of Indian Organisations in Low-External-Input and 
Sustainable Agriculture”. The third directory is part of a 
larger book on organic farming titled : “The Organic Farming 
Sourcebook” and this has been published by ‘The Other 
India Book Store’, Goa, in collaboration with the Third World 
Network, Malaysia. Kalpavriksha (Pune and Delhi), Centre 
for Indian Knowledge Systems (Chennai) and Prakruti 
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(Bombay) have also published information on Organic 
Farming in India. 


These directories contain several examples of individual 
success stories of farmers who have been practicing low- 
cost, farming practices without any chemicals and yet they 
have managed to maintain reasonable yields. In fact in 
some cases the yields are quite high. In other cases yield 
declines for some time but picks up again after some time. 
In most of these experiments farmers emphasize trees and 
try to promote harmonious relationship between crops, 
trees, farm animals, friendly insects, earthworms, 
microorganisms and birds. A precept emphasized by most 
of them — Understand the way nature works and carry out 
your work in accordance with the ways of nature. | 


However many of these appear to be just individual 
success stories and do not appear to be spreading to other 
farmers, particularly small farmers. However there are 
some exceptions. In the case of Society for Equitable 
Voluntary Seva (West Bengal), for example, experiments to 
grow crops without chemical fertilisers were taken up on the 
fields of 100 farmers in 10 villages. There was a positive 
response in as many as 85% cases. In SEVA’s project area, 
paddy with chemical fertilisers spread to 2000 hectares. 


From the green revolution district of Bijnore (U.P.) Shoor 
Vir Singh says (after several years of experimenting with 
organic agriculture with a group of farmers), “Now | am 
quite confident so that if you can give me any piece of land, 
in a year’s time | can change over to organic farming without 
decreasing any production.” 


Save the Seeds movement in Garhwal hills and 
Traditional Seed Bank in Tamil Nadu and Deccan 
Development Society in Andhra Pradesh have achieved 
good success in collecting and spreading the use of 
traditional seeds by more farmers. In Maharashtra, Tamil 
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Nadu and elsewhere networks of organic farms have been 
formed. This is enabling more organic farmers to learn from 
the experiences of each other. Several farmers say clearly 
that after shifting to organic/ natural farming they are very 
Satisfied with the choice they made. 


While all this is good news, there is more need to 
document the wisdom of ordinary peasants, who have been 
working with organic methods and traditional seeds 
successfully without coming into any limelight. Such 
documentation was done by Dr. Richharia for Chattisgarh 
peasants and by Dr. Winin Pereira for Maharashtra tribal 
peasants. A shift of emphasis from individual success to 
more broad-based efforts and experiences will be useful. 


Unfortunately the government has not taken a keen 
interest in such experiments which have remained confined 
largely to the efforts of individuals and activist groups. The 
government should change its attitude and take the initiative 
for more such experiments. Some policy-level changes are 
also needed so that chemical intensive agriculture doesn't 
get artificial support of ill-justified subsidies. The World 
Commission of Environment and Development had 
recommended, ‘the legislative, policy and research capacity 
for advancing non-chemical and less-chemical strategies 
must be established and sustained.” However in practice 
few countries have followed this advice. 


In principle it is widely agreed that agricultural polices 
should be guided by the objectives of protection of 
environment and sustainability. But in the real world, are 
agricultural policies really guided by these noble objectives? 
There is a growing suspicion that narrow-minded, short-term 
profit considerations have a far more powerful influence in 
real life farm policy decisions. 


The World Resources Report (1992-93) minces no. 
words in making a firm statement on this issue. “Current 
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farm practices in industrialized countries have created 
incentives for farmers to use environmentally damaging 
practices and, in many cases, penalized farmers for 
switching to more sustainable practices.” For example, the 
report says, the system of farm program payments in the 
USA has worked against long-term rotations and reduction 
of chemical inputs. In the European Community price 
policies have discouraged production of pulses. “Although 
mixed crop-livestock systems can be the basis for 
environmentally sustainable farming, distorted price 
structures have tended to push agriculture in the other 
direction, toward specialization.” 


About the situation in India, the Ninth Plan document has 
admitted : 


“Though the supply of agricultural inputs like fertilisers, 
irrigation, power and credit at prices which do not fully cover 
the cost had substantially increased the intensity of input 
use but it had also encouraged misuse of the scarce 
resources in certain areas and has also become fiscally 
unsustainable. Highly subsidised/ free supply of inputs like 
power and irrigation had also led to inappropriate cropping 
patterns. For example, in water scarce areas, water- 
intensive sugarcane crop is being promoted.‘ 


For an increasing number of people the agro-ecology 
approach offers a way out of the problems created by the 
agrichemicals package. In a paper written for ‘Food First - 
Institute for Food and Development Policy titled, “The 
Potential of Agro-ecclogy to Combat Hunger in the 
Developing World.” Miguel Altieri, Peter Rosset and Lori Ann 
Thrupp sum up the essence of the agro-ecology approach : 


“The agro-ecological approach favored by increasing 
numbers of farmers, NGOs, and analysts around the world, 
offers several advantages.. First, it is a alternate cath to 
agricultural productivity or intensification that relies on local 
farming knowledge and techniques adjusted to different local 
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conditions, management of diverse on-farm resources and 
inputs, and incorporation of contemporary scientific 
understanding of biological principles and resources in 
farming systems. Second, it offers the only practical way to 
actually restore agricultural lands that have been degraded 
by conventional agronomic practices. Third, it offers an 
environmentally sound and affordable way for smallholders 
to sustainably intensify production in marginal areas. Finally, 
it has the potential to reverse the anti-peasant biases 
inherent in strategies that emphasize purchased inputs and 
machinery, valuing instead the assets that small farmers 
already possess, including local knowledge and the low 
opportunity costs for labor that prevail in the regions where 
they live. Thus it is an approach that is likely to decrease, 
rather than exacerbate, inequality, and also enhance 
sustainability. 


“Agro-ecology is a scientific discipline that defines, 
classifies, and studies agricultural systems from an 
ecological and socioeconomic perspective. It is considered 
the scientific foundation of sustainable agriculture as it 
provides ecological concepts and principles for the 
analysis, design, and management of productive, resource- 
conserving agricultural systems. Agro-ecology integrates 
indigenous knowledge with modem technical knowledge to 
arrive at environmentally and socially sensitive approaches 
to agriculture, encompassing not only production goals, but 
also social equity and ecological sustainability of the 
system. In contrast to the conventional agronomic approach 
that focuses on the spread of packaged, uniform 
technologies, agro-ecology emphasizes vital principles such 
as biodiversity, recycling of nutrients, synergy and 
interaction among crops, animals, soil, etc., and 
regeneration and conservation of resources. The particular 
methods or technologies promoted by agro-ecologists build 
upon iocal skills and are adapted to local agro-ecological 
and socioeconomic conditions. The implementation of such 
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agro-ecological principles within the context of a proper, 
farmer-centered rural development strategy can generate 
healthy, equitable, sustainable, and productive systems.” 


An increasing number of people are seeking a way out of 
the problems created by the chemical intensive agriculture 
by following the agro-ecological approach. Dr. Miguel Altieri, 
agro-ecology expert at the University of California recently 
estimated that there are already about 5 million hectares of 
farms being recuperated through ecological methods by two 
and a half million families around the world. 


Several people’s movements are emerging which follow — 
_ the agro-ecology approach and try to take its message to 
more and more people (See Appendix 3 on The Safe 
Alliance and The Nayakrishi Movement). 


These two examples - one from a developed country and 
one from a developing country - indicate how people's 
initiatives can take forward the agro-ecology approach. 
Such efforts are certainly needed in India. At the level of 
government policy, there should be a call for shifting 
government's budgetry support from the HRV-agrichemical 
package to the agro-ecology approach. This is of course a 
complex issue and there is also a question of the massive 
industrial complex that exists to produce agri-chemicals. 
However the least the government can do is to immediately 
stop any further expansion of these industries. 


Government's subsidies that have helped the production 
and sale of chemical fertilizers should be diverted to helping 
particularly those farmers who try to reclaim their land which 
is suffering from the ill effects of excessive use of 
chemicals. Since they may have to give at least six months 
rest to their land in a particular year and apply organic 
manure on this land, the government can subsidise this 
effort. Such a government subsidy will help to improve the 
health of soil whereas the earlier subsidies degraded the 
Soil. 
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The emphasis should be on using local resources of 
the village instead of purchasing inputs from outside. 
Indigenous varieties of crops should be emphasised. The 
wealth of information available with elderly peasants 
regarding these varieties and traditional technology should 
be collected and the new generation of farmers should learn 
from it. 


Reducing the role of agrichemicals will also help to save 
foreign exchange. Imports of fertilizers increased from 627 
thousand tonnes of nutrients in 1970-71 to 4075 thousand 
tonnes in 1999-2000.* Intermediates of new pesticides are 
also being imported in a big way. 


(vi) The Ninth Plan document says, “In spite of mounting 
food subsidies evaluation studies indicate that supply of 
subsidised food given through the Public Distribution 
system (PDS) has not resulted in improvement in household 
level food security.” Elsewhere the same document says, 
“Increasingly higher production of food and its dispersal 
through an efficient marketing infrastructure, including the 
PDS, is no guarantee for ensuring the food security of the 
poorest segments of the population.” 


Clear decision must be taken to use the surplus food 
stocks to feed the hungry, instead of allowing the stocks to 
rot in godowns, as appears to be the tragic situation today. 
An efficient mechanism should be established to take the 
surplus food stocks to the poor through the several 
employment programs and nutrition programmes which are 
already in place. 


In a situation of surplus stocks, particularly at the time of 
serious drought situation and other scarcity situations, price 
should be decreased and the number of persons who can 
buy grain at the most concessional rates should be 
expanded promptly. Briefly, surplus grains should be more 
swiftly sent towards the weaker sections via the PDS and 
the various employment and nutrition programmes. 
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In addition to reforming PDS and making it more 
responsive to the needs of the poor, alternative trade 
arrangements which link farmers, particularly organic 
farmers directly to consumers should be encouraged. Ina 
recent paper Radha Gopalan reviews the recent initiatives at 
the international level as well as in India 


(Economic and Political Weekly, April 14, 2001) 


"Organic farming today is a US $ 3.5 billion industry in 
the U.S. This represents a mere 1 per cent of the total US 
food sales but is a 40-fold increase from a decade ago. In 
Europe consumers are willing to pay 15 per cent premium 
on organically grown foods (which have been certified by an 
accredited agency). Organic farming, actively promoted at 
the International level by the IFOAM (International Federation 
Of Organic Agricultural Movements) today has a certification 
system in place to ensure that the consumer receives 
authentic organic food. Farms and production systems are 
certified. The certification process is active for over 30 
years in Europe and has recently (2-3 years ago) become 
operational in India. The organisation certifying organic 
farms and systems in India (for the Soil Society, UK) is the 
Institute for Integrated Rural Development, based in 
Aurangabad, where it has promoted the development of 500 
organic farms and converted 3,000 acres of farmland into 
areas where crops are grown through ecological farming 
practices.” 


New initiatives for direct contacts between farmers and 
consumers are emerging from both sides. Radha Gopalan 
gives two examples : 


“Small groups of people in urban areas are also 
attempting to do collective buying particularly of vegetables 
and fruits from farms located on the outskirts of cities in an 
attempt to obtain healthier produce. One such was the 
Green Cross in Mumbai where the intention was to first 
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source fresh vegetables and fruits from farmers located in 
Vasai on the outskirts of the city for a small group of people. 
Having developed a relationship with the producers and 
established a captive urban market, the intention was then to 
Slowly convert the farm practices here to ecological and 
sustainable farming practices. 


Apart from consumers’ co-operatives, producers’ 
cooperatives are being formed for the equitable distribution 
of organically grown food. In Aurangabad, Maharashtra, the 
Institute for Integrated Rural development has set up a 
producer’s/ farmers’ cooperative which has proved to be 
successful in ensuring delivery of organically grown food to 
the consumer. The cooperative chooses the crops to be 
grown, establishes the price of the produce and through a 
consumer cooperative run by women called the Organic Link 
it distributes its produce to member households.” 


(vil) Giving woman a more effective role in agriculture and 
land titles will not only improve the welfare of women, it is 
also likely to improve the performance of agriculture. 
Women are known to accord a high pricing to food security 
and nutrition improvement of the family and so are likely to 
Oppose any changes in cropping patterns which sacrifice 
food security and nutrition to get some quick cash. Bina 
Aggarwal has argued in a paper, “Disinherited Peasants, 
Disadvantaged Workers” (Economic and Political Weekly, 
March 28, 1998), 


“there is the gender-specific knowledge and talent pool 
effect. Including women as farm managers would make up 
for a more talented and better informed pool, than one 
consisting solely of men. In many south Asian communities, 
for example, women often know more than men about the 
traditional crop varieties, and especially in the hill and tribal 
areas are usually the main seed selectors. So far as titles 
increase women's direct participation in farm decision 
making, their specific knowledge could have positive output 
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effects, in addition to preserving or enhancing biodiversity in 
cultivation.” 


In another paper titled ‘Sustainable Food Production and 
Consumption (Economic and Political Weekly, April 14, 
2001) Radha Gopalan writes, 


“Women make food choices to nurture the family. 
Empowering them with resources to make decisions in food 
production is essential. Government is in the best position to 
provide assistance in empowering women by promoting 
interventions that improve their access to, inter alia 
education and training, information on food safety, nutrition 
and sustainability of consumption and production, energy 
resources and credit. 


“Success abounds when such initiatives have been 
made. Organic Link, a consumer cooperative in Aurangabad 
is run by women. The cooperative was set up through 
market promotion, health and safety education and selling 
produce at market prices. The women buy organically 
grown produce from the farmers’ (producers’) cooperative, 
distribute it through home delivery to members and negotiate 
to make it available to the consumer at market prices. It has 
been extremely effective in ensuring safe and cost-effective, 
and healthy food so much so that the local 5 star hotels are 
demanding the produce and are willing to pay a premium. In 
a conflict of ethics and economics the women are focussing 
on ensuring that their consumers are the first beneficiaries. 


“At the Mumbai Grahak Panchayat too, the buying group 
which selects and sources the produce is constituted by 12 
women who go to a point of production, select, test (through 
a set of thumb rules they have developed), negotiate and 
buy the products so that the member consumers receive 
safe products and value for money.” 
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(viii) It is important to promote a ‘food first’ approach 
cropping pattern — in other words any village community 
should accord first priority to meeting local food needs and 
cash crops should be grown only on the remaining land. 
This food self-sufficiency should exist not only at the national 
level but also in the districts and panchayats. The local 
legumes, millets, coarse cereals, and minor cereals which 
people cannot get from PDS but which are important for 
their nutrition role should get adequate place in the cropping 
pattern. 


The neglect of coarse cereals and pulses should be 
remedied. Pulses which are the most important source of 
protein for the poor and also nourish the soil have been 
neglected. The per capita per day net availability of pulses 
has come down from 60.7 gram in 1951 to 31.2 gram in the 
year 2000.2 


(ix) Changes within the agricultural sector are important, 
but these need to be supported by shifts in overall pattern 
and priorities of development so that more resources 
become available for agriculture and food security. The 
development and budget priorities should shift from mega 
projects (many of which also involve a lot of displacement of 
people and also divert a lot of fertile agricultural land to non- 
farm uses, apart from destroying forests) to those 
allocations which directly meet the basic needs of people, 
particularly food. 


The National Agricultural Policy says, "The Agriculture 
sector has been starved of capital. There has been a 
decline in the public se.tor investment in the agriculture 


"~ sector. Public investment for narrowing regional 


imbalances, accelerating development of supportive 
infrastructure for agriculture and rural development 
particularly rural connectivity will be stepped up.” 
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(x) In recent years theie has been a growing concern 
over the impact of unrestricted food imports following the 
removal of quantitative restrictions on imports as a result of 
the implementation of various agreements with the World 
Trade Organisation. In various parts of India adverse 
impacts have been reported by farmers growing oil-seeds, 
fruits, plantation crops, other crops or practising dairy 
farming. The government has promised the protection of 
tariffs but this has not always worked in actual practice. 
Representatives of farmers have expressed concern over 
the possibilities of further economic loss and subsequently 
lesser ability to produce important food crops as a result of 
unrestricted imports. 


Farmers complain that on the other hand the 
globalization related promise of higher and better markets 
has not been fulfilled. But even if this was fulfilled, we need 
to question whether export oriented agriculture is a desirable 
option for Indian farming. In fact it can take the country away 
from food security. In the coming years a lot of attention will 
have to be devoted to protecting food security and the 
economic interests of farmers in the emerging regime of 
WTO-led globalization. Developing countries like India really 
need to assert their independence to take decisions which 
are important for protecting their farmers and food security. 
These countries should be clear about what are the main 
planks of their food security and these should not be 
compromised or surrendered in any _ international 
negotiations or agreements. Similarly there is a strong need 
to protect the rights of farmers over the production, 
protection and distribution of their traditional seeds and there 
should be no compromise on this. 


The National Agriculture Policy announced by the 
Government of India in July 2000 also accepts the need for 
special steps for protecting the interests of farmers in the 
new global situation. It says, "Agriculture has become a 
relatively unrewarding profession due to generally 
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unfavorable price regime and low value addition, causing 
abandoning of farming and increasing migration from rural 
areas. The situation is likely to be exacerbated further in the 
wake of integration of agricultural trade in the global system, 
unless immediate corrective measures are taken.: 
Consequent upon dismantling of Quantitative Restrictions on 
imports as per WTO Agreement on Agriculture, Commodity- 
wise strategies and arrangements for protecting the grower 
from adverse impact of undue price fluctuations in world 
markets and for promoting exports will be formulated... 


"In order to protect the interests of farmers in context of 
removal of Quantitative Restrictions, continuous monitoring 
of international prices will be undertaken and appropriate 
tariffs protection will be provided." 


All regions should be self-sufficient in the production of 
staple foods, instead of relying on the transport of food from 
a few surplus regions in the country. The ability of farmers 
and rural communities to produce staple food crops, crops 
which protect their nutrition base, should be strengthened by 
appropriate government policies, including price protection 
for staple food crops. 


Conclusion 


The overall alternative system of food security outlined 
above will also be in a much better position to withstand new 
pressures created by the opening up of economy to imports, 
lifting of quantitative restrictions and other implications of the 
agreements reached with the World Trade Organisation. 
While the interests of India and other developing countries 
should certainly be defended strongly at such international 
fora, an even more urgent task is to ensure that our villages 
and agriculture have a strong self-reliant base to withstand 
any adverse factors. If farmers grow their own indigenous 
varieties, if their technology is based on local resources and 
if village communities and nearby urban areas are all self- 
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reliant in staple foods, then surely they will be in a much 
stronger position to withstand any adverse situation. 
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Appendix 1 (Statistical Appendix) 
Table 1 


Foodgrain Production (in million tonnes) and growth rate 


Year Rice Wheat  $ Coarse Pulses Total Compound 
Cereals Food Annual | 
Grain Growth 

(Per cent) 

1950-51 20.58 6.46 15.38 | 8.41 | 50.82 

1960-61 34.58 11.00 23.74 12.70 82.02 3.22 

1970-71 42.23 23.83 30.55 11.82 108.42 1.72 

1980-81 52.63 36.31 29.02 10.63 129.59 2.08 

1990-91 74.29 55:14 32.7 14.26 176.39 3.54 

1997-98" 83.52 66.38 31.15 13.08 194.13 1.73 

* Estimated 


Source : Economic Survey 97-98 
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Table 4 
Production Of Wheat in Punjab 


(Thousand Tonnes) 


1991-92 42295 
1992-93 / 42369 
1993-94 13377 
1994-95 13542 
4995-96 42518 
4996-97 13672 
1997-98 12715 
Table 2 


Yield Of Important Crops Of India 1950-51 To 1996-97 


AVE “RK AK IGVE dd a 


1950-51 ist Plan 2nd Plan 3rd Pian Annual Pians 4th Plan 5th Plan 


1951-56 1956-61 1961-66 1966-69 1969-74 1974-79 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Ali Food 
grains 552 600 652 692 738 836 937 
Pulses 441 474 493 466 468 491 502 
Rice 668 817 915 986 woe 1112 1203 
Wheat 655 738 757 834 1062 1272 1442 
Jowar — 353 436 497 486 §27 488 670 
Maize 547 750 857 4000 1018 1052 4068 
Bajra 288 309 303 342 363 476 448 
Ground nut 775 724 760 711 672 781 812 | 
Sugarcane 33 = 32 38 44 46 50 52 
_ Minor | 
Cereals 565 605 601 624 630 666 758 


Note: Yield of Sugarcane is in tonnes per hectare and all others in Kgs per hectare. 
Source- Seventh Plan Document 


00 
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Table 4 
Production Of Wheat in Punjab 


(Thousand Tonnes) 


1991-92 12295 
1992-93 12369 
1993-94 13377 
1994-95 13542 
1995-96 12518 
1996-97 13672 
1997-98 12715 
Table 3A 
increase in fertilizer use (in Punjab) 1977-78 - 1981-82 
Year Chemical fertilizers Consumed 
(In thousand tonnes NPK) 
1977-78 465 
1978-79 603 
1979-80 686 
1980-81 762 
1981-82 812 
Table 3B 


Yield Of Principal Crops per hectare (kgs) (In Punjab) 


Year Rice Bajra Maize Wheat Barley Gram Groundnut Sugarcane Potatoes 
4977-78 2910 1141 1527 2538 1391 912 989 5612 19946 
1978-79 2937 983 1625 2716 1454 810 887 5668 19320 
1979-80 2604 1032 1723 2797 1546 687 890 6099. 18060 
4980-81 2736 1234 1601 2730 1616 582 1245 6518 19287 
4981-82 2957 1008 1839 2932 1999 473 980 5772 18856 
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Appendix 2 


During Colonial Rule European Experts Also 
Respected The Wisdom Of Traditional Agriculture 


Even during the days of British rule, several British an 
European experts who had been called to study traditional 
Indian agriculture spoke glowingly of very rich traditions and 
scientific basis of the cultivation process pursued by Indian 
farmers. 


In 1889, Dr. John Augustus Voelcker, the Consulting 
Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England, was 
deputed by the British government to study Indian 
agriculture. Voelcker toured the country extensively for over 
one year. His report was published in 1893, and since then 
has often been cited as an authoritative work on Indian 
agriculture of this period. For instance, the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture (1928) said of the 
Voelcker Report, “Although thirty five years have elapsed 
since this work was written, the ability which Dr. Voelcker 
displayed in his comprehensive survey of the agricultural 
conditions of India, in his analysis of problems they present 
and in the recommendations for their solution, still renders it 
a book of the utmost value to all students of agriculture in 
India.’ 


How did Dr. Voelcker view Indian agriculture as it existed 
nearly a hundred years back? Did he consider it backward 
and incapable of giving a good yield? 


The essence of what Dr. Voelcker said can be 
summarized in the following extract from his report : 


" | explain that | do not share the opinions which have 
been expressed as to Indian Agriculture being, as a whole, 
primitive and backward, but ! believe that in many parts there 
is little or nothing that can be imptoved. Whilst where 
agriculture is manifestly inferior, it is more generally the 
| 
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result of the absence of facilities which exist in the better 
districts than from inherent bad systems of cultivation.... | 
make bold to say that it is a much easier task to propose 
improvements in English agriculture than to make really 
valuable suggestions for that of India... the conviction has 
forced itself upon me that, taking everything together and 
more specially considering the conditions under which 
Indian crops are grown, they are wonderfully good. At his 
best the Indian raiyat or cultivator is quite as good as, and 
in some respect the superior of, the British farmer, while at 
his worse it can only be said that this state is brought out 
largely by an absence of facilities for improvement which is 
probably unequalled in any other country... | have remarked 
in earlier chapters about the general excellence of the 
cultivation, the crops grown here. are numerous and varied, 
much more indeed than in England. That the cultivation 
should often be magnificent is not to be wondered at when 
it is remembered that many of the crops have been known 
to the raiyats for several centuries, rice is a prominent 
instance in point.” 


More specially he stated, “To take the ordinary acts of | 
husbandry, no where would one find better instances of 
keeping land scrupulously clean from weeds, of ingenuity in 
device of water-raising appliances, of knowledge of soils and 
their capabilities as well as of the exact time to sow and to 
reap, as one would in Indian agriculture, and this not at its | 
best only but at its ordinary level. It is wonderful, too, how 
much is known of rotation, the system of mixed crops and 
fallowing. Certain it is that |, at least, have never seen a 
more perfect picture of careful cultivation, combined with 
hard labour, perseverance and fertility of resource, than | 
have seen at many of the halting places in my tour. Such 
are the gardens of Mahi, the fields of Nadiad and many 
others.” 


An important asset of traditional Indian agriculture was 
the well-developed irrigation system, “Irrigation by wells is at 
CLT EE Lae ee ea TI IT TSP OTE PE TUN TEI HP NE RR 
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once the most widely distributed system, and also the one 
productive of the _ finest examples of careful 
cultivation.....Further as regards wells, one cannot help 
being struck by the skill with which a supply of water is first 
found by the native cultivators, then by the construction of 
the wells, the kinds of wells and their suitability to the 
surroundings and means of the people; also by the various 
devices for raising water each of which has a distinct reason 
for its adoption. All these are most interesting points with 
which | am not called upon to deal, for | see little to improve 
in them which the cultivator does not know perfectly well.” 


Another aspect, less widely realized, was that of a 
scientific rotation system. Voelcker pointed out that it is quite 
a mistake to suppose that rotation is not understood or 
appreciated in India. Frequently more than one crop at a 
time may be seen occupying the same ground but one is 
very apt to forget that this is really an instance of rotation 
being followed. It is not an infrequent practice, when drilling 
a cereal crop, such as jowar (sorghum) or some other 
millet, to put in at intervals a few drills of some leguminous 
crop such as arhar. | 


There are many systems in ordinary use which are far 
more complicated than the above. “For instance, not only 
may there be rows of crops, side by side, as noticed above, 
but the alternating rows may be made up of mixtures of 
different crops, some of them quick growing and requiring 
both sun and air, and thus being reaped after the former 
have been cleared off. Again, some are deep rooted plants. 
Others are surface feeders, some require the shelter of 
other plants and some thrive alone. The whole system 
appears to be one designed to cover the bareness' and 


consequent loss to the soil.”® 


Voelcker, moreover, was not the only agricultural scientist 
to point out these assets of traditional agriculture in India. 
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There were several other scientists, other experts and 
scholars who did so. Here we quote from only two others— 
J.Mollison and A.O. Hume. 


J.Millison, who later became the first Inspector General of 
Agriculture in India, published in 1901 a volume, “Text Book 
of Indian Agriculture.” Like Voelcker, Millison stressed the 
suitability of the implements used traditionally in Indian 
conditions, 


“| believe that the implements in ordinary use are entirely 
suitable for the conditions of Indian agriculture. This 
statement may be objected to by other authorities, but if 
such is the case, | am afraid, | cannot change a deliberately 
expressed opinion. To those who are skeptical | can show in 
parts of the Presidency cultivation by means of indigenous 
tillage implement only, which in respect of neatness, 
_ thoroughness and profitableness cannot be excelled by the 
best gardeners or the best farmers in any part of the world. 
That statement | deliberately make and am quite prepared to 


substantiate.”® 


A.O. Hume, writing in “Agricultural Reform in India,” 
(1878) wrote about weed-control by Indian farmers at that 
time, “As for weeds, their wheat fields would, in this respect, 
shame ninety-nine out of hundred of those in Europe. You 
may stand in some high old barrow-like village site in Upper 
India, and look down on all sides one wide sea of waving 
wheat broken only by dark green islands of mango groves — 
many square miles of wheat and not a weed or blade of 
grass above six inches in height to be found amongst it.” 


Hume’s tribute to the grain-storage practices of Indian 
farmers is no less glowing, “They are great adepts in storing 
grain, and will turn grain out of rough earthen pits, after 20 
years. absolutely uninjured. They know the exact state of 
ripeness to which grain should be allowed to stand in 
different seasons.”® 
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Appendix 3 
The Safe Alliance (U.K.) 


Over 20 UK farming, consumer, organic, animal welfare, 
environmental and Third World groups have formed the 
Sustainable Agriculture, Food and Environment (SAFE) 
Alliance. 


According to SAFE’s campaign statement 


“Agriculture is about more than simply producing food. It 
is a way of life and makes a vital contribution to the health 
of rural communities. The central objectives of a sound 
agricultural policy should be : 


An agriculture that is supportive of rural communities, 
that halts the decline in, full-time farm employment and 
provides a stable livelihood for farmers and farm workers; 


An agriculture that does not jeopardize the health of 
those who work or live on the land or the consumer through 
the use of polluting or toxic production methods; 


An agriculture that is capable of flexible response to 
national food and nutrition goals designed to improve public 
health; | | 


An agriculture that produces affordable food, of high 
nutritional quality and that minimizes chemical and 
microbiological contaminants; 


An agriculture that does not lead to the reduction of soil 
fertility, that minimizes reliance on non-renewable resources 
and that is sustainable; 


An agriculture that both conserves and enhances the 
countryside, not only in its visual aspect but also in terms of 
its resources and wildlife; | 


An agriculture that respects the welfare needs of farm 
animals; | 
SST SS EL SELLS a A 
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An agriculture that does not threaten the development 
and maintenance of food security and sustainable | 
agriculture in other countries, especially those in the Third 
World.” 


More specifically, SAFE seeks to-switch farms subsidies 
away from price support towards payments for sustainable 
and environmentally enhancing farm management practices 
agreed on a whole farm basis. All the land on any one farm 
would be included in the scheme, and payments made 
would be tiered on an acreage basis.. The effect of these 
whole farm management agreements, argues SAFE, would 
be to put smaller farms (the mainstay of many rural 
communities) back on a level playing field with much larger 
farms, and to remove the present in-built bias towards 
increased farm size.” 


Such agreements, argues SAFE, both encourage 
participating farmers. to modify their production methods to 
take full account of environmental factors, and also reward 
those, such as organic farmers, already practising 
-environmentally-sensitive methods. 


Nayakrishi Movement (Bangladesh) 


Nayakrishi Andolan is based on a very basic principle. 
Observe and follow the process of life and nature, the 
bounty and the diversity in order to interact with the external 
world, to be transformed in the act of participation, in order 
to open up the immense possibilities of joy and happiness in 
and around us. This is a very simple 
principle because such participation is impossible unless we 
squarely challenge existing relations that assert hierarchy, 
control, destruction instead of creation, exploitation, 
disintegration, fragmentation or in other words unsustainable 
practices. (From a brochure of nayakrishi Movement). 


To realize this principle in farming practice Nayakrishi 
Andolan follows various rules. These rules are summarized 
ET SL Sa IE LET TL ET RAL GIT I SSF OT PT Ty A RS 
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in 10 statements adopted by the farmers themselves, 
mirroring 10 fingers of their hands. They are developed 
through day to day experience and knowledge. 


1. Absolutely no use of pesticides. 


2. No use or gradual decrease in the application of 
chemical fertilizer. 


3. Multicropping or mixed cropping, intercropping, crop 
rotation, agro-forestry and other familiar methods are used 
to retain and enhance productivity. 


4. Practice of agro-forestry and integration of fuel wood, 
fruit and various multipurpose trees along with rice and 
vegetable fields. | 


5. Calculate total yield of the system. 


6. All domesticated and semi-domesticated animals and 
birds are members of farming households. 


7. Agriculture is also aquaculture. 


8. Seeds and genetic resources are the common 
resources of the community and must be conserved at the 
household and the community level. 


9. Water is wealth. 


10. Stop the use of deep tubewells and excessive 
extraction of groundwater. 
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Grow More Food, But Grow It On The Lane 
Of The Poorest 


The Work Of ABSSS 
In Chitrakut District, Uttar Pradesh 


introduction 


All those who are committed to the food security of the 
poorest sections of people in India's villages have two 
dreams:- | 


1. Turn Landless Workers into Small Farmers - 
Provide land to the poorest section of landless people in 
such a way that they are able to confidently cultivate this 
land. This should be accompanied or followed quickly by - 
attempts to provide smail-scale irrigation to as much of this 
land as possible. 


2. Increase Farm Production But Increase it on the 
Fields of the Poor 


Both these dréams have been realised to a certain extent 
during the last 15 years in Manikpur and Mau blocks of 
Chitrakut district (Uttar Pradesh). The cultivation area has 
almost doubled in several villages - fields of rice and wheat, 
mustard and gram smile where barren land existed earlier. 
And this change has taken place on the fields of the poorest 
__kol tribals, small farmers today although till just a decade 
back many of them worked as bonded labourers. 


In a rural situation where a small number of big 
landowners own most of the land and exploit most of the 
other households for their own prosperity, a large share of 
rural population is likely to suffer from hunger and 
malnutrition even though more than adequate food for all is 
produced on the farms of the big landowners. This is the 
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situation that certainly exists in a large share of villages in 
Patha region of Uttar Pradesh, which is spread over parts of 
Chitrakut and Allahabad districts. ABSSS (Akhil Bhartiya 
Samaj Seva Sansthaan) has succeeded in reducing hunger 
and malnutrition to a substantial extent in several of these 
villages during the last decade. In Manikpur and Mau blocks 
of Chitrakut district where ABSSS works intensively, this 
voluntary organisation created conducive conditions for large 
scale distribution of land among the poor, ending the 
practice of bonded labour, rise in wages and income from 
non-timber forest produce. All these together contributed to 
a substantial improvement in food security for the poor. The 
mobilisation and education work done by ABSSS succeeded 
in bringing together several youths from poorest families 
who are likely to defend their gains with determination. 
ABSSS also emphasizes several other aspects of 
sustainable development including raising mixed plantations 
of trees which meet local needs without using any chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides. | 


A local resident who has carefully observed the changing 
scene in these villages during the last 10 to 15 years says, 
“In some villages earlier just 30 per cent of the potentially 
cultivable was being cultivated. Today in these villages as 
much as 80% of the potentially cultivable land is being 
cultivated.” Although most of additional land under cultivation 
is in the hands of poor, by an large the big landowners have 
managed to retain big farmhouses to the limits of 400 to 500 
bighas (one acre = 2.5 bighas in this region). They have 
been forced to surrender some land under the ceiling laws 
and their illegal occupations on the land of the poor have 
also been vacated in most cases but big farms to the extent 
of 100 to 200 acres are still in place. However their capacity 
to keep kol tribals in near bondage conditions has been 
successfully challenged. Thus freed and taking advantage of 
new opportunities, the overwheiming majority of the kols 
have been able to improve their food security in significant 
[SRS LESS Ra Es Sa US gE Nc EN RO SE PR TR, 
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ways although several difficulties and some uncertainties 
still remain. 


ll. Region and its People 


Chitrakut district is located in the state of Uttar Pradesh. 
It is a part of Bundelkhand region. Earlier it was part of a 
bigger district Banda. A few years back this district was 
divided into two parts and a separate Chitrakut district was 
created. Chitrakut is also a famous pilgrimage place. The 
forest and forest-dwellers of Chitrakut are mentioned in the 
famous epic Ramayana. The district of Chitrakut is divided 
into five administrative blocks. The work of ABSSS is 
concentrated mainly in two blocks - Manipur and Mau. These 
two biock have the biggest concentration of kol population. 
However problems of weak sections from a much wider 
area are also take up by the ABSSS from time to time. 


The nearest city known at a national level is Allahabad. 
Manikpur and Karvi Chitrakut towns of this area are 
accessible by direct train from Delhi. However several 
villages and particularly the habitations of kol are not 
connected by road. | 


The total population of Chitrakut district is about 600,000. 
Out of this about is about 160000 belong to scheduled 
castes and tribes. The population of Manikpur and Mau 
blocks is around 24,0000. Out of this the population of 
scheduled castes and tribes is about 73000. Some 
knowledgeable people of the area say that the population of 
kol tribals, particularly those who live in remote small 
hamlets, has been underestimated. 


Most of the scheduled castes and tribes consists of kol 
and mayaiya tribals. They are recognized as a scheduled 
tribe in the neighbourhood state of Madhya Pradesh and 
elsewhere. However due to some administrative mistakes 
they got classified as scheduled castes in Uttar Pradesh. 
Although the process of correcting this mistake is supposed 
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to be underway, and ABSSS has also launched a strong 
campaign for this, yet at the time of writing officially kols of 
Chitrakut district have still not been classified as scheduled 
tribals. As their livelihood is also closely linked to forest, we 
mention them here as tribals, at the some time keeping in — 
mind the fact that some benefit available to scheduled tribes 
are still denied to them. For example under existing law 
grabbing the land of kols would have been more difficult if 
they had been classified as a scheduled tribe. 


If we go into the oral history of several of these villages 
then what emerges is a sad story of how the land of kols 
was gradually grabbed by outsiders. Till about 100 to 150 
years back, the ancestors of kols owned most of the land in 
this region. However several unscrupulous persons came 
from outside to settle here and taking advantage of the 
unfamiliarity of kols with the formal system of government 
and law, they were able to grab a lot of land. In the initial 
stage probably the kols did not even bother as there was 
plenty of vacant land available, but within a few generations 
they lost most of the land cultivated by them. The kols were 
reduced to working for the new big landowners at 
subsistence wages, generally one kg. of coarse grain per 
day and in addition sometimes a small piece of land. Even 
kols who had some land could not give it priority attention as 
attending to the landlords' needs was made their first 
priority. Thus for all practical purposes most of them ceased 
to be farmers and were reduced to working for big landlords, 
(who were also forest contractors) at very low wages in > 
conditions of near bondage. 


There were a few rays of hope in the immediate post 
independence period which proved deceptive and didn't last 
for long. The hope had come in the name of land-reform and 
land redistribution measures aimed at providing land to kols 
and other weaker sections. But the influential landowners 
colluded with corrupt officials to retain portions of even that 
land which had be allotted to the poor. Big landlords told 
Ry STL SE, TE Ec SE SO 
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officials to distribute the land to his bonded workers and in . 
many cases didn’t even tell the workers that any land had 
been allotted to them. In many cases the big landowners 
continued to cultivate the land as before, paying substinence 
wages to workers and reaping huge profits for themselves. 
Any resistance was put down with a heavy hand. There are 
many tragic stories of how badly those kols who raised even 
murmurs of protest were beaten up. 


Therefore the situation till just about 15 years back was 
that most of the kols had been unfairly deprived of their land 
and even if they had some, they had to work in conditions of 
near bondage for a few big landowners called dadus. This 
servitude also extended to forest based work. They had to 
work at low wages for forest-contractors who came more or 
less from the same class, or else they had to sell the non- 
timber forest produce collected by them at a very cheap 
rate. There was no escape for them from this life of 
exploitation. Even if well paying work was available some 
distance way, they could not go to this work if their services 
were needed by dadus at the same time. Women also had 
to toil in the fields as well as in the homes of big landowners. 


As a result of the very low wages received by male 
workers, female workers had to pick up work which involved 
a lot of hard labour but yielded very low returns simply 
because nothing else was available. Kol women could be 
seen spending two days to collect and sell some fire wood, 
walking up to 20 km. with heavy load, just to earn Rs. 10. 
Even this earning was uncertain as forest officials could 
snatch their firewood from them or force then to pay a fine 
or bribe. 


According to an officiai survey by Uttar Pradesh 
Development Systems Corporation about two decades 
back, out of an estimated total 7336 scheduled caste 
households in Manikpur block, about 2316 were bonded. 45 
per cent of the bonded labourers were found to be bonded 
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for over 10 years. Thus it is clear from this survey done by 


government's own researchers that the increase of bonded 
labour was very high in this region. 


The conditions of harijan landless or near landless 
workers was also quite bad, although they were in a slightly 
better position to interact with the formal system of 
governance. Among the backward castes also there were 
same very poor families —landless or near landless. The 
ABSSS concentrated the most on kol families, but also 
worked with other weaker sections. 


Another feature of this area is the existence of dacoit 
gangs. These dacoit gangs enjoy good links with resourceful 
local persons and powerful politicians. This is evident from 
the fact that at the time of a recent marriage in the family of 
dacoit king 'Daduwra' even ministers and MLAs were 
present. The dacoit king was playing the host openly yet no 
one arrested him. The existence of these dacoit gangs 
makes the work of social activists very difficult and 
hazardous. Any time social activists working in remote 
areas can be beaten and threatened by dacoits. Several 
times dacoits act in collusion with influential and resourceful 
men of these villages. 


Hl. Organisation and its Vision 


It is in these difficult conditions that ABSSS started its 
work about 15 years back. Although its formal registration 
goes back to about two decades, its effective work started 
about 15 years back. The founder director of ABSSS, Gaya 
Prasad Gopal (or simply Gopal ) had earlier acquainted 
himself well with this region as a development officer of 
another organization Sadguru Seva Trust. However his 
commitment to rights based approach could not fully flower 
there and it was only when the work of ABSSS picked up 
that he could implement his ideas based on social 
awakening and economic upliftment of Kols. 
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Gopal's childhood had been spent in conditions of 
extreme poverty and he had seen and experienced hunger 
from close quarters. 


As a member of a very backward caste, he had also 
experienced caste discrimination when a Sanskrit school 
dominated by high castes tried to expel him. These harsh 
experiences had given him a strong sense of solidarity with 
the 'weakest of the weak', whom the society considers to be 
the lowest of the low. When he came into close contact with 
the injustice and exploitation suffered by the kols, he was 
determined to give them the hope and vision of a new life. 
Thus from the very beginning the social awakening and 
economic upliftment of the kols became the core issue of 
ABSSS. 


However ABSSS was clear from the outset that this 
upliftment is to be achieved not by a few benefits given here 
and there occasionally but by increasing the rights of kols 
(and other weaker sections) over their natural resources, 
mainly land and forest. Thus land rights and forest rights 
became the most important mobilisation issues. 


It was equally clear that in this drought prone area some 
protective irrigation at least has to be provided along with 
land. So continuing it's struggles with constructive work, 
ABSSS gave a lot of importance to small scale irrigation 
schemes in the form of check dams, tanks, wells etc. 


Thus ABSSS tried to combine struggles with constructive 
work. It was a balance which was not easy to maintain. 
While struggles brought ABSSS into confrontations with 
officials, a certain degree of cooperation with the 
administration was necessary for carrying out various 
irrigation works as well as other constructive activities. 
Despite many difficulties, it goes to the credit of ABSSS that 
it has been able to maintain this balance of struggles and 
constructive work in difficult circumstances. 
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Education has been given a lot of importance by ABSSS, 
as also mobilization of youth. While youth are already 
coming forward to take up important responsibilities, Gopal 
and others in ABSSS believe that several children receiving 
education in ABSSS schools (or in other schools with the 
support of ABSSS) will imbibe values of serving their 
community. 


Inculcating those values which will constantly motivate to 
rise above narrow concerns for wider and longer-term social 
welfare is emphasised time and again by Gopal Ji. 


In course of time the emergence of several new 
organisations has encouraged ABSSS and these 
organisations work in close cooperation with each other. 
Patha Kol Vikas Samiti and Patha Kol Adhikar Manch have 
high representation of Kol youths. The former takes up more 
welfare related issues while the later taken up more 
struggles related issues. Mahila Jagriti Mandal works with 
women of nearby Shankargarh area. ABSSS activists have 
also started work in nearby districts of Allahabad (Uttar 
Pradesh) and Rewa, Satna (Madhya Pradesh) while also 
establishing close relationships with social activists working 
in other parts of Uttar Pradesh facing similar problems. 


ABSSS vision of sustainable development includes giving 
stable and permanent rights to weaker sections over land 
and forest, small-scale irrigation works and drinking water 
schemes which can be controlled and managed locally, 
increasing the green cover by planting many more trees and 
organic farming including tree farming. ABSSS programmes 
and mobilisation have a good participation of women. In fact 
some of its programmes such as self-help groups and 
better return on mahuwa forest produce involve mainly the 


women. 
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A 
IV. Land for the Poorest 


_ABSSS has accorded very high priority to land- 
distribution among the kol tribals and other weaker sections. 
Till about 15 years back most of the kol tribals either did not 
have any land, or else they were not able to cultivate it 
properly as they were mostly at the beck and call of the 
dadus. It is to the credit of the ABSSS that today the majority 
of them are small farmers cultivating their own land with full 
confidence. 


ABSSS could achieve this transfer from workers to small 
farmers by 


(i) ensuring that most of the landless kols receive land 


(ii) taking several steps which resulted in loosening the 
hold of dadus over kols and resisting the bondage like 
conditions due to which kols could not give priority attention 
to cultivating their own land, and 


(iii) creating irrigation facilities at as many places as~ 
possible to provide water to the fields of small and poor 
resource base farmers. 


The land distribution effort has been mainly concerned 
with two types of lands. First there in the distribution of 
village community land to the poor. Quite a lot of village 
community land for this purpose was actually available, and 
ABSSS by constantly drawing attention to these possibilities 
motivated the administration to speed up this distribution. 
The second category of land raised more difficult issues. 
This land actually already belonged to kols even in 
government records but this had been cornered by the 
dadus. Some of this had been distributed to kols under the 
government’s land reform programme, but the dadus who 
lorded over the kols didn't even allow the kols to know much 
details about this. They asked them to cultivate even this 
land as their workers. It was not an easy task to get the 
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proper government records of this land. It took ABSS: 
activists a lot of time and effort to approach various official: 
and then obtain the records from time to time. It wa: 
gradually able to identify in the case of many villages whict 
land of the kols had been grabbed. Then ABSSS approachec 
the administration again and again to initiate action so tha 
this land can return to its rightful owner. 


It was a long, complicated and frequently very frustratinc 
process. However it picked up during those times when the 
government of the day happened to take a political decisior 
to speed up the land distribution effort. At such times 
officials were themselves eager to seek the help of ABSSS 
to fulfil their target. There were other times when DMs, 
ADMs and other officials sympathetic to the aspirations of 
the poorest people were posted here and they were also 
keen to distribute as much land as possible. The ABSSS 
tried to take full advantage of whatever favourable 
opportunities became available from time to time in the 
middle of all the difficulties. 


It was the land distribution effort which fetched ABSSS 
many enemies among the big landowners some of whom 
tried actively to harm ABSSS activists including Gopal ji. 
several kol youths were beaten up, implicated in false cases 
and jailed. But ABSSS took steps to protect and help these 
victims and continued its untiring campaign for land 
distribution. When the administration launched special 
drives to speed up land distribution work, ABSSS activist 
were asked to assist the work several times at the field 
level. 


The details about the reality of land distribution which 
ABSSS activists collected painstakingly from remote villages 
made the task of officials who wanted to initiate action for 
land distribution easier. Frequently the collusion of some 
lower level officials with big landlords leads to the failure of 
land distribution campaign. As the lower level officials after 
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taking bribes from big landlords fudge the records in such a 
way that the any action against big landlords becomes 
difficult. But thanks to the details collected by ABSSS 
activists about the field level reality, it became more difficult 
for this collusion of corrupt officials and big landlords to 
operate successfully. 


lf any injustice was done to a beneficiary or if he was 
prevented from occupying the land which had been allotted 
to him then news of such injustices immediately reached 
ABSSS activists as a result of their reach in remote villages. 
The kols also knew that they can expect justice here, so 
they frequently took the trouble of coming all the way to the 
ABSSS office to tell its activists about the injustice done to 
them. ABSSS immediately took their complaint to officials. It 
becomes more difficult for officials to ignore such 
complaints when these were forwarded by ABSSS and its 
companion organisations. When action was initiated against 
those landlords who were trying to prevent the beneficiaries 
of land distribution effort from cultivating their land, cases of 
such victimization were gradually reduced. 


Any success of land distribution effort is of course the 
result of the good work done by a number of persons 
including honest and sincere officials, social activists and 
ordinary villagers from weak sections themselves who 
gather the courage to face the landlords’ wrath. However, in 
this case the contribution by ABSSS needs to be specially 
emphasised as earlier when the government had made 
efforts to distribute land in this area, such was the 
dominance of the dadus that these efforts couldn’t succeed. 
It is only when an organisation like the ABSSS steadfastly 
and courageously pursued this issue for a decade that good 
results could be achieved. It is likely that nearly 12000 acres 
have been distributed in this region benefitting over 3000 
families during the last 15 years, when the ABSSS has been 
active on this front. This is a very significant achievement 
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particularly keeping in view the terror of dadus and dacoits 
which social activists have to face in this region. 


However it is a fact that many big landlords continue tc 
flourish in this area and cultivate land well in excess of the 
ceiling limit. They have farms even to the extent of 100 to 
200 acres. It is well known that India’s ceiling laws suffer 
from many loopholes. Taking advantage of these 
shortcoming in the laws, big landlords are able to retain a lot 
of land in the name of several family members and relatives 
as well as adopt several other tactics to save this land. Even 
today several files relating to land above ceiling limits are 
languishing in government offices. These landlords are 
willing to pay heavy bribes to ensure that the ceiling cases 
against them are not pursued. They also get stay orders 
from courts and try to claim back the land which has been 
taken from them. 


In such a situation a voluntary organisation like ABSSS 
can only go up to a certain limit as far as challenging land 
inequalities is concerned. Despite these limits what ABSSS 
has achieved is significant. Although big landlords have 
continued to flourish but around three thousands new 
farmers have been created within the span of just 15 years. 
These farmers either did not cultivate any land earlier, or 
else this cultivation was at such a low level as to give 
negligible results. As a result thousands of quintals more 
grain is being produced and what is more, it is being 
produced on the land of small farmers, contributing directly 
to the food security of weaker sections. 


In India it is common to hear propaganda against the poor 
landless section that they are not used to cultivating their 
own land and even if land is given to them, they will not 
cultivate it properly and lose it because of bad habits like 
drinking liquor. But here in Chitrakut we see them working 
very hard on their newly acquired land. They clear the 
shrubs, they dig out stones, they work very hand to make 
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that land fit for cultivation which had been considered 
useless by the feudal lords. 


Basant Mavaiya (Mavaiyas are quite similar to kols) now 
has 30 bighas of land. It was not easy to bring this land 
under cultivation. So each year his family worked hard to 
bring a few more bighas of land under cultivation. So far his 
family has been able to bring 16 bighas of land under 
cultivation. He says in another 3 years his family will be able 
to cultivate this entire land. Even though the land allotted to 
him is in an extreme corner and so he is unable to benefit 
from irrigation sources, his family (in Daandi Kol hamlet of 
Tikariya Panchayat) is still working hard to cultivate kodo (a 
millet), til (an oilseed) and arhar (a pulse) on land which was 
once considered barren. 


V. Freedom from Bondage 


As already stated, a detailed survey by the state 
government supported Uttar Pradesh Development System 
Corporation (UDDSCO) confirmed the existence of large- 
scale bonded labour in this region. The number of kol 
households who could not ignore the dictates of big 
landlords and who simply had to carry out the work of their 
'masters' even before taking up their own farming work was 
no doubt very high. Thus the impact of conditions of 
- bondage was not confined just to low wages. These 
conditions of bondage and servitude were an obstacle in any 
effort of kols to improve their socio-economic condition 
including cultivation of their own land. 


Unfortunately at least in the initial phase the local 
administration failed completely to realize the importance of 
this issue. Even after the UPDSCO survey had created 
conducive conditions for effective action to be take up 
against the practice of bonded labour, and despite the fact 
that strong legislation was already in place at the national 
level to support effective action, the local administration 
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initially tried to diffuse and confuse the issue. A bonded 
rehabilitation office had been set up in Manikpur. It decided 
to make a new survey and found that only 252. bonded 
labourers existed in this block, just about 10% of the 2316 
bonded households that had been identified earlier in the 
UPDSCO survey. Despite its better academic credentials 
the UPDSCO survey was now entirely ignored by the 
administration in favour of this new hurriedly conducted 
survey. What is more, so much pressures were exerted on 
the limited number of bonded labourers identified in the new 
survey that several of them later declared that they were not 
bonded. The administration did not bother to explore why 
persons who had identified themselves as bonded labourers 
just a few days ago had now suddenly changed their mind. 


The budget meant for the rehabilitation of these bonded 
labourers was also spent in such a way that bonded 
labourers got very few benefits while a lot of money was 
shared by officials, middlemen and landlords. Then the work 
of release and rehabilitation of bonded labourers was 
declared to be over and the rehabilitation office opened in 
Manikpur was closed. 


However efforts of ABSSS activists did not stop. When 
an honest officer keen to help the weaker sections wanted 
information about the extent to which bonded labourers had 
continued to remain here, it was the ABSSS which was able 
to provide reliable information about the real situation in 
several villages. Then this official raided the den of one of 
the biggest oppressor landlords in Bamihai village and 
secured the release of labourers who testified to having 
been kept there as bonded labourers and exploited, along 
with women members of their families, in several ways. But 
soon after this raid, so much pressure was exerted on some 
of these bonded labourers that they changed their 
statements. 
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Chandan Kol has worked with ABSSS for several years. 
He is based in Kekramar village. He mobilised the poorest 
people of Kekramar village to fight against land grab and 
bonded labour. As a result of this struggle several kol tribals 
of this village got land and could escape from the system of 
bonded labour. The biggest exploiter of the area was waiting 
for a chance to strike back at Chandan. He got him and 
some of his relatives implicated in false cases. They were 
arrested and beaten up badly ptabaply with a view to extract 
a false confession. 


Despite such setbacks ABSS continued its efforts 
against bonded labour. Finally things started moving and 
news spread that some big landlords will be arrested as 
they had been keeping several bonded labourers. Once this 
became known many big landowners themselves started 
taking steps to show that no one is bonded to them. They no 
longer forced the labourers to work only for them. Instead 
they tried to retain them by offering a higher wage. Then the 
wage which had been stagnant at roughly one kg. grain (plus 
a little land in some cases) for a long time now began to 
rise. While the wage payment earlier amounted in cash 
terms to less then Rs. 10, today most kol workers are able 
to get between Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 for a day’s work in this 
region. 


What is no less important than the rise in wages is the 
freedom that kols now have. “If we want to work for the 
dadus we work, .if we don’t want to work then we don’t work. 
lf we get better work opportunities in Katni or Gwalior, or 
elsewhere we can also go there. Above all, we can give top 
priority to cultivating our own fields. We need not toil for the 
landlords till such time that the cultivation of our own fields 
is delayed. Thus the chances of getting a good crop on our 
own land have increased." 


It is this freedom of workers which enabled them to 
devote more time to making their land fit for cultivation and 
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then cultivating it regularly. In addition the rise in wage for 
both men and women workers has also contributed directly 
to the improvement of their food security. 


Vi. Water for Thirsty Land 


While the small farmers after working very hard could 
make even rocky land fit for cultivation, they clearly needed 
some outside help for providing same protective irrigation. 
ABSSS tried its best to fulfil this requirement of small 
farmers (most of Whom have become farmers only in recent 
times). Most of the small-scale irrigation works taken up by 
the ABSSS have been located and designed in such a way. 
as to provide maximum benefits to weaker sections. 


During the period 1986-87 to-2001 ABSSS has taken up 
the construction of 68 wells out of which as many as 61 
have been completed while the remaining seven are under | 
construction. Between 1982 and 1999 it has take up the 
construction and repair of 21 tanks. These include tanks 
meant for irrigation, drinking water of human beings, drinking 
. water of animals, and fisheries. Between 1991 and 2001 
ABSSS has taken up the construction of 17 water 
conservation bunds and checkdams. The most 
concentrated effort of irrigation has been made in Tikariya 
panchayat areaewhere about 1000 bighas of land have been 
brought under irrigation in the course of just five years. 
Bunding work has been taken up on over 610 acres of land 
while benefiting about 300 families. 


In most places the irrigation work taken up by ABSSS 
has proved highly cost effective and it has directly benefited 
farmers from weaker sections. This should be seen against 
the experience of some big and medium projects taken up 
by the government in this area such as Maro, Panhai and 
Bardaha which have yielded hardly any irrigation benefits. 
Large-scale seepage has been reported from several of 
these structures. Some villagers say their advice about local 
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conditions was not heeded leading to later day problems. In 
addition massive corruption in the construction works is also 
alleged. Even the small scale irrigation works such as 
checkdams by the government have given very disappointing 
results in many cases. In some cases these have been 
washed away or damaged badly by rains. In other cases 
benefits have accrued mainly to big landowners. 


Against this previous experience of irrigation projects 
taken up by the government at many places in and around 
this region, the performance of the small-scale irrigation 
works taken up by the ABSSS looks all the more credible. At 
relative much lesser cost these have given much better 
result in. most cases. Apart from the longer term benefit in 
the form of irrigation, people from some villages also got 
employment at legal wages. Thus the irrigation work done by 
the ABSSS made a contribution to food security both 
immediately and for future years. 


The impact of better irrigation is particularly visible in 
Tikariya Panchayat where in some cases land which was 
more or less barren earlier has started yielding two crops 
and in some cases the yield has gone up four times or even 
more. Under the Tikariya watershed program during the 
years 1995-2000 two tanks were repaired, four checkdams 
as well as one stop-dam were constructed. After the repair 
of Pushkarni tank, the water collection capacity of this tank 
has increased considerably. 16 families have benefitted from 
this increased irrigation and production has gone up by four 
times compared to the situation before the construction of 
the check dam. In the case of the repair of Jamunihai tank 
control of seepage proved more difficult but even here 
farmers were able to double their production. 


In the case of checkdams no. 1 earlier most of the land 
around it was barren or else gave very low yield of kodo, rice 
and mustard. Here production is likely to have gone up by 
five times. In the case of check dam 2, farmers taking 
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advantage of new irrigation were able to produce 307 
quintals wheat, 78 quintals of mustard, 50 quintals of arhar 
pulse and 4 quintals of chana (gram) pulse. This according 
to ABSSS estimates made on the basis of interaction with 
local farmers is about 10 times more than what these 
farmers got earlier. Check dam no. 3 has brought irrigation 
opportunity to about 12 families cultivating 55 bighas of land. 
Check dams no. 4 has brought irrigation opportunities to 7 
farmer families cultivating about 78 bighas of land. The stop- 
dam has made it possibie for 4 other families to irrigate 
about 15 bighas of and which was completely barren earlier. 


in such irrigation works the ABSSS tried to give 
maximum benefit to weaker sections but depending on 
location of the structure, of course, other sections whose 
land happens to be located here also benefit. There are also 
some small irrigation works which have been able to give all 
benefits to weake: sections because of the concentration of 
their population in ihat area. The rise in production after the 
advent of istgaion may appear to be too high in some 
cases, but this has to be seen against the fact that in the 
absence of irrigation and other adverse factors production 
was too little earlier. The work of ABSSS created several 
conducive conditions one after another for increasing 
production - the newly - won freedom of kols to be able to 
give priority to their own land, the distribution of more land 
among the kols, the irrigation and bunding work related to 
this and neighbouring land. : 


The availability of clean drinking water is also an 
essential part of food security. This region has been known 
to experience extreme water scarcity. People have been 
forced to fetch water from long distances and that too from 
sources which cannot be considered clean. The work of 
ABSSS has also contributed to reducing the drinking water 
shortages. In areas like Tikariya where several checkdams 
have been constructed and repaired, the ground water table 
has also gone up so that it is easier to obtain water from 
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wells and hand pumps even in the months of scarcity. 
Several small irrigation works taken up by ABSSS also meet 
drinking water needs of people. 


There are several springs or small rivulets around which 
a smaii structure is built to keep the water clean. These 
water sources are called chauhras. There is considerabie 
scope for providing water to several families at a low cost 
with the help of chauhras. From 1987 -88 to 1999 ABSSS 
has taken up the construction of 29 chauhras. Water 
collection centres at three other iocations aise help to 
quench the thirst of these villages and hamlets. 


Vil. Fair Price for Forest Produce 


Chitrakut district has good forest cover yielding several 
types of minor forest produce including tendu leaves, anvia 
fruit, mahuwa flowers, chironji seeds, honey and gum. Till 
about two decades this work was completely dominated by 
dadu contractors and a few traders. The dadus ordered the 
kols to collect tendu leaves for a very low wage rate. As for 
other non-timber forest produce the kols had to sell it to 
monopolistic buyers who paid very low rates. The advent of 
Forest Development Corporation changed the situation and 
reduced the might of contractors. However the corporation 
also frequently underpaid the kols. 


The ABSSS has worked consistently to demand that the 
collectors of non-timber minor produce who actually do all 
the hard work should get a fair share of the value of forest 
_ produce collected by them. Although the earnings of tendu 
leaves are now more than at the time of private contractors. 
ABSSS calculations reveal that still the collectors do not get 
a fair share. When towards the end of the season the 
corporation withholds some payments of collectors, then 
ABSSS mobilizes the collectors and often it succeeds in 
getting at least a part of their dues. When policy decisions 
in the form of an increase in rates for collectors are taken or 
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publicizes it among the collectors so that they can beh 
advantage of recent changes in policy. 


A big issue is whether collectors have the freedom to sell 
the produce to the trader who gives them a better price, or 
whether they have to sell to a predetermined, monopolistic 
buyer who increasingly buys at a rate which is much lower 
than the prevailing market rate. For several years collectors 
in Chitrakut could not get proper rates for anvia because of 
this monopolistic buying forced by government policies. 
ABSSS continued to campaign for freedom to sell by 
collectors at a place of their choice. Finally a policy for open 
selling was announced and the collectors were very happy. 
But next year on the sly, without informing the collectors, 
social activists and even senior officials of the district, the 
policy was quietly withdrawn. The ABSSS then took up a 
strong campaign against this decision. As a last resort the 
ABSSS also went to High court and obtained a favourable 
decision so that anvias could be sold freely by the 
collectors. 


Party as a result of the campaign by social activists and 
partly as a result of other factors, the payment received by 
the kols for supplying a packet of 1000 tendu leaves: has 
gone up from about Rs. 20 two decades back and Rs. 180 
one decade back to about Rs. 350 now. In the case of anvia 
fruit, till about a decade back the price which a collector got 
ranged from 20 paise to 60 paise per kg. Now in a system 
of free sale the collector is able to get between Rs. 6 and 
Rs. 10 per kg. In the case of better price for anvia the 
contribution of ABSSS is more clear because of the strong 
campaign and the court case. 


If collectors can process the minor forest produce and 
sell it at a later date when the price is higher, then the value 
addition work can fetch an even higher price. ABSSS 
motivated collectors to boil anwla first and then prepare its 
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powder called amrethi. This doesn't get spoilt and so it can 
be sold at a later date. Some collectors were able to sell 
amrethi at the rate of Rs. 35 - Rs. 60 per kg. thus multiplying 
their economic gain several times. 


In the case of mahuwa, ABSSS made a special effort 
which particularly benefited women collectors. In this effort - 
ABSSS helped collectors to get a better price by joint 
storage and sale. Later the profit made from the sale was 
distributed as a special bonus among the women collectors. 
This was their first experience of getting a bonus and the 
fact that after getting a reasonable rate they are also entitled 
to a part of profit brought a lot of enthusiasm among them. 


Knowledge relating to medicinal herbs which are found in 
these forests is incorporated into the educational 
programmes of ABSSS so that the new generation is 
conscious of their heath benefits as well as economic 
potential. ABSSS has also encouraged kols to plant a 
medicinal garden in Tikariya Panchayat area. This consists 
of 566 trees and several medicinal plants. In addition about 
three thousand trees have been planted in four other 
plantations. Thousands of other trees have been planted in 
smaller lots. Species are chosen in such a way that apart 
_ from their environmental benefits, they also add to the 
income and food security of people. 


In all these plantations of mixed species of trees a 
careful decision has been taken not to use any chemical 
fertilizers. In the plantation at Ranipur when it was important 
to get some protection from pests, a mixture of cow urine 
and neem leaf water was used. 


VII. Contribution of Women 


Women have been equal partners in several mobilisation 
efforts of ABSSS. At the time of several agitations. 
overcoming many difficulties they have come from remote 
villages to participate actively. They have been keen 
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participants in the various land struggles. In recent years 
land titles have been issued jointly in the name of men and 
women at the time of distrioution of land among weaker 
sections. Similarly the distribution of houses for weaker 
section is now being done using joint titles in the name of 
men and women. ‘ 


Most ABSSS programmes such as those relating to 
forest and irrigation have involved benefits as much to 
women as to men. However some programmes have also 
beer aimed mainly at women. For example the mahuwa_ 
coliection effort in which better rates and also bonus were 
paid had involved mainly kol woman and they directly got the 
economic benefits. The programme of savings is based on 
the organisation of self-help groups and this again involves 
women only. 


The reservations of one third seats at various levels in 
panchayati raj provided on opportunity to enhance the 
participation of women in public life. ABSSS encouraged 
several women to play a constructive and active role in 
panchayati raj institutions. Such a role was played by 
Chandrawati Singh of Gurhchapa Panchayat who belonged 
to a high caste family and yet tried her best to help weaker 
sections. When she was victimized by dominant people, 
ABSSS extended support to her and helped her to survive 
some very difficult times. With the help and support of 
ABSSS despite many obstacles created by dominant people 
she was able to take up many constructive activities and 
distribute a lot of land among the weaker sections. . 


Booti Kol is another woman who was able to play an 
active and leading role after getting elected as Zila 
panchayat member. She had been associated with ABSSS 
for a long time. After her tenure in Zila panchayat ended, she 
is again back with the ABSSS, helping out its self-help 
groups. 
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ABSSS has helped several women who had been badly 
victimized in their life to start a new life. Several such 
women have also worked with ABSSS. They got an 
opportunity here to mitigate the sufferings of other women. 
Several women from kol community such as Urmila, Menka 
and Prema have been able to shoulder their responsibilities 
in a very commendable way. 


Nutrition and health benefits resulting from economic 
betterment have also reached women. As Rohini who looks 
after the health programme of ABSSS says, “Earlier there 
was a greater tendency to eat at the end after feeding all the 
members. Now it is more common for a kol woman to eat 
whenever she feels hungry. Firstly, because more food is 
available in the house. Secondly, because neediess 
restrictions and guilt feelings have been removed as a result 
of more education and interaction with the outside world.” 


Many kol women have been able to handle crisis 
Situations in their hamlets when male member have been 
away. For example they faced some loan recovery officials 
boldly when they wanted to harass people. 


They do not hesitate to go to nearby towns to meet 
officials and place their demands before them. Shakhuntla of 
Dipu village, Shivkumari of Itwa village, Kanchan of Khudania 
hamlet are examples of women playing a more active role in 
public affairs. 


As kol girls now have more access to school education, 
it is likely that social awakening will grow further in the next 
generation. 


It is widely recognized that food security in also linked to 
the status of women. Where economic betterment is not 
accompanied by more equality and opportunities for women, 
nutrition and health do not necessarily improve for half the 
population. On the other hand, improvement in the condition 
of women always brings better health and nutrition to 
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children. This concern has not been neglected by ABSS 

leading to better nutrition and health for women. In Jamuniha 
where economic betterment can be clearly seen, wome 

made a special effort to keep away liquor and gambling s 

that the gains of better farm yield and irrigation are no 
squandered. Women now also have better protection from 
the lust of big landlords so that the opportunities for going 
out freely for work and economic betterment have increased 
for them. 


IX. Education 


Till about 15 years ago opportunities for education of kol 
children simply did not exist in the remote village and 
hamlets of this region. Firstly the condition of school itself 
was not good, but whatever facilities were available did not 
also exist for kol children. Kol elders recall that it was very 
common for dadus to order even children who had gone to 
school to carry cow-dung, do some cleaning work. They 
were so frequently ill-treated that they had little interest left 
in going to school. 


However all this has changed with the educational work 
taken up by ABSSS. The educational work of ABSSS started 
in 1989 with 576 students in 15 educational centres. At 
present about 2200 students are receiving education in 40 
schools run be ABSSS. Over 900 of them are girls. This is 
quite impressive keeping in view the very low education of 
kol girls and infact all women in this region. The attendance 
of students has gone up very significantly in the villages and 
hamlets covered by ABSSS. Most parents have willingly 
made arrangements in family life so that children can go to 
school. Some elders have taken up grazing work in place of 
children. On the other hand ABSSS schools also allow 
students to bring their small brothers and sisters with them 
so that they can attend school while also fulfilling this 
responsibility (in the case of those families where there is no 
one else to look after small children on several days). 
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Social awakening and solidarity are emphasized in 
educational programs. ABSSS hopes that several of the 
students will contribute to the upliftment of their community 
in various ways. ABSSS also helps several kol students to 
continue future education after they pass out from the 
schools. Nearly 30 students had been staying at the Ranipur 
campus of ABSSS. When they were asked about their future 
plans, several of them expressed a desire to become 
teachers or social workers. One student Achey Lal Kol said, 
“We don’t want kol children of the new generation to suffer 
what we have suffered." Later my inquiries revealed that his 
father had been murdered at the insistence of feudal 
landlords because he had dared to assert the rights of kol 
workers. 


Some kol teachers are very dedicated. A few years back 
dacoits raided Suaragarha village and almost all the kols fled 
to a safe shelter some distance away. | found on visiting this 
camp that the teacher Shiv Shankar had started the school 
in time ever at this temporary shelter and the attendance of 
children was quite good. 


X. Improved Food Security. 


Most of the kols agree that there has been a significant 
improvement in their food and nutrition situation during the 
last 10 to 15 years. When asked about the situation nearly 
15 years back they describe a situation which is very dismal 
compared to present times. . 


As some kols of Tikariya Panchayat said at a group 
meeting, "At that time we ate mainly coarse cereals like 
jowar, kutki or dried mahuwa gathered from forests. If wheat 
or rice was cooked on an exceptional day, then this was 
almost like a festive occasion when children used to go 
around saying today wheat roti is being made in our home or 
rice in being cooked in my home. We generally cooked one 
meal at night and next morning we ate the leftovers of the 
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night meal. All the hard labour was done on just this die 
Consumption of vegetables and pulses was very rare." 


What is the situation now? "Now consumption of whed 
and rice, vegetables and pulses in quite common. Now w 
eat as we please - there is no shortage of essential food. 


Of course the situation is not the same in all places, it i 
possible that even in some of the most troubled hamlets (fo 
example where the group of dadus is still quite strong o 
where the dacoit gangs have been creating more trouble 
hunger still exists although to a lesser extent than before 
Similarly some of the most vulnerable families of only elderh 
people or seriously ill and handicapped persons may still b’ 
suffering from hunger, although ABSSS activists make < 
special effort to arrange special help for them and try to ge 
them pensions and other help from the government in time 
However by and large there has been a very significan 
improvement in the food and nutrition situation in the last 1( 
to 15 years. Food production has increased significantly ir 
the entire region and it has increased most significantly fo. 
the weaker sections. The food production has increased ir 
such a way that it has made a direct contribution to reducing 
hunger and malnutrition. 


Dadu Mavaiya of Jamunihai village says, "Most families ir 
our village have got farming plots. Most of these plots have 
recently received the benefit of bunding and other soi 
conservation work. Where there were barren lands now you 
can see green fields of paddy. On some farms productior 
has risen three fold. Where only one crop was being taken 
two crops are being taken now." 


Ramkall kol of the same hamlet says, "We not only ea 
well, almost all our children go to school. This could no 
have been imagined a decade back." 


What is the technology that the newly emerging smal 
farmers prefer. Rajabua, an experienced member of ABSSS$ 
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says, "As far as paddy, coarse cereals, millets, pulses and 
oilseeds are concerned, these farmers opt for traditional 
Varieties and methods, but they don’t have previous 
experience of growing wheat. So for this they go to the 
bigger farmers or block people and from there they get 
green revolution varieties. It is for this crop that they may 
use some chemical fertilizers.” 


ABSSS believes in organic farming. One of its members 
has the responsibility of popularizing preparation and use of 
compost in villages. As far as tree plantations created by 
ABSSS are concerned, only organic manure is used and as 
Rajabua says, "Agri-chemicals are not even considered.” 


The improved food security for the poor has been 
achieved without any significant increase in the use of. 
chemical fertilizers and pesticides. But voluntary 
organizations such as ABSSS which help to achieve such 
success through land and forest based struggles do not get 
as much time as they need for constructive work such as 
establishing seed banks of good quality seeds and 
promoting agro-ecology practices which can further 
increase production and food security for small farmers. The 
reason is that they face a constant threat from vested 
interests who are trying to reverse some of the gains which 
have been achieved for weaker sections. 


Xi. Several Problems Remain 


ABSSS has worked hard to fight poverty and hunger in 
very difficult conditions and despite many obstacles, it has 
succeeded in improving food security for a clear majority of 
poor people. If the many sided work of ABSSS had not 
existed during the last 15 years, it is unlikely that much of 
this improvement of food security could have been achieved. 
However vested interests are trying all the time to reverse 
the gains that have been achieved for weaker sections. 
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| 1. Big landlords keep trying to get back some of the lan 
that has been allotted to poor. They have enough resources t 
fight long drawn out cases in courts, the poor don't have suc 
reSOUICes. 


2. Several big landlords keep trying to harass and harn 
ABSSS activists in several ways. Some of them have been at 
tacked, some have been implicated in false cases. Attempts tc 
harm Gopal Ji have been made several times. Big landlords 
also lobby with powerful politicians to level false charges agains! 
ABSSS time and again. 


3. Dacoits keep terrorising kols and ABSSS activists in 
remote villages. They sometimes act in collusion with big land- 
lords to make things difficult for ABSSS. 


4. Forest department is trying to get back a lot of land 
from kol farmers, saying that the land actually belongs to the 
forest department and should not have been distributed among 
the kols. | 


9. By implementing rules relating to sanctuaries strictly, 
forest officials are denying non-timber forest produce to several 
kols who live near Ranipur sanctuary. When they are denied 
legal earnings from non-timber forest produce, their depend- 
ence on the illegal sale of forest produce & firewood increases 
and actually this is more harmful to forests. 


Due to these various adverse factors, actually for several 
years, ABSSS has been passing from one tense situation to 
another, and it is surprising that so much good work could be 
done despite all these problems. However the fact remains that 
due to all these tensions, ABSSS is not able to give as much 
time as it could otherwise give to issues like following the 2cro - 
ecology approached to increase and improve soil fertility and 
increase agricultural production. | 
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XII. Future Prospects 


The experience of ABSSS during the last 15 to 20 years 
reveals clearly how hunger and poverty can be reduced 
significantly by increasing the rights of the poorest, most 
deprived sections over their natural resources and by 
mobilizing them to defend their rights. Till about 20 years 
back the situation here was so dismal that the poor simply 
suffered in silence. They were exploited relentlessly and 
suffered injustice at every step, yet could not summon the 
courage to speak against it. The mobilization work done by 
ABSSS changed the situation within a decade to such an 
extent that mobilization of 10000 or more kols could take 
place to protest against injustice and exploitation. There 
were many protests, marches, dharnas and agitations to 
assert the land and forest rights of the tribals. Where land is 
exceedingly rocky, the right to carrying out quarrying work 
was also asserted. As a result of mobilization work of such 
magnitude, it was no longer possible to ignore the voice of 
kols and the administration started working for land 
distribution drives, better terms for non-timber forest 
produce and abolition of bonded labour. 


ABSSS did not work only at the agitational level. It tried its 
best to obtain the sympathy and good will of several senior 
officials for the welfare of kols. It approached time and again 
the National Human Rights Commission and National 
Women's Commission for obtaining justice for kols. The 
National Commission for Women organized a special jan 
sunwai for kol women while the National Human Rights 
Commission prepared a special development plan for kols 
after sending a team to this region. 


The ABSSS has time and again tried to secure justice for 
kols in various law courts. About 100 cases are pending in 
courts in which ABSSS has tried to demand justice for 
several kol families and other weaker sections of this region. 
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A big social change has taken place in some villages. In 
some villages dominated earlier by dadus, kol youths such 
aS Rajan Kol and Santosh Kol were elected as village 
pradhan (despite the fact that dominant persons had the 
Support of even a dreaded dacoit group). Till about 15 years 
back, Rajan Kol recalls we could not ride a bicycle in front 
of the dadus, we could not sit in a cot in front of them. Now 
the same dominant person had to come to kol youth to get 
their papers signed. 


This is a certainly a very significant social change which 
ABSSS will like to see spreading to more and more areas. 
Another achievement that it will like to spread to some 
villages is its water harvesting work and success of small 
irrigation and drinking water schemes. In cost effectiveness 
and results yielded these compare very favourably with most 
government irrigation works taken up in this area. 


Bundlekhand is an area known for its poverty, injustice, 
viorent conflicts, dacoit groups and drinking water scarcity. 
The experiences of ABSSS in tackling many of these 
problems. in the middle of grave difficulties have been 
watched with growing interest by many people of 
Bundelkhand. The ABSSS has been increasing its contacts 
with like-minded social activists in many villages of 
Bundelkhand. It is likely that many of its experiences of 
fighting hunger and enhancing food security will find roots in 
many other parts of Bundelkhand in the near future. 


Fighting Discrimination, Uniting The Poor 
Disha's Work in Saharanpur District 


Improving or enhancing food security is sometimes 
interpreted too narrowly as merely an increase in the 
production and distribution of food. However in reality 
several aspects of social change are no less important than 
the technological change which increases farm production. 
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This is particularly true in conditions of a large part of rural 
India where a significant section of people, sometime the 
majority of people, have been marginalised in the 
development process and programmes. This includes most 
prominently those households who do not own any !and or 
else own very little land (landless farm workers and marginal 
farmers). 


However this exclusion does not exist only at the level of 
access to resources. In many other complex ways sections 
of people, particularly dalits, face social discrimination. This 
discrimination not only denies opportunities to a large 
number of people, but in addition it creates several 
obstacles in establishing a broad based unity of poor people. 
As this unity of poor people is most important for food 
security, efforts which struggle against these social 
discriminations and for social equality make an important 
contribution to food security. 


This is no less true of efforts which fight against gender 
based discrimination and for the equality of women. Several 
experiences have revealed that when women have more 
opportunities to participate in developmental activities and 
decision making; aspects such as food, nutrition, drinking 
water and health are likely to get more attention. 
Discrimination against girls and women in food and nutrition 
is likely to be reduced, reproductive health and maternity 
benefits are likely to get more attention. 


Therefore those efforts of social change which identity 
themselves closely with the general interests of weaker 
sections and fight social discrimination at all levels are likely 
to make a significant contribution to ‘food security’. The 
efforts of Disha, a voluntary organisation working in 
Saharanpur district of Uttar Pradesh provides a good 
example of how highly dedicated work for this kind of social 
change can contribute to food security. 
LES EE ERY Se RO OE DEH RERET 6S SETA ARETE DAMS TRL = EE ION EE eS 
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As K. N. Tiwari, founder director of Disha says, "One 
basic aspect on which we were clear from the outset was 
that we are here to work for the weakest sections. It is the 
_ poor people who need us the most and not others. Very 
soon it became clear to us that within weaker sections 
giving more emphasis to women is equally important." 
Rehana Adib, a leading activist of Disha adds, "Women from 
poor families suffer a double disadvantage, firstly because of 
their poverty and secondly because of gender-based 
discrimination." Disha's strength over the years has also 
come from weaker sections and particularly from women of 
poor families. At the time of some struggles several activists 
particularly women activists have been very badly injured by 
police beatings and had to hospitalised. But all this terror did 
not affect their determination to continue the struggles. 


Disha works in Saharanpur district. Saharanpur is a 
leading ‘green revolution’ district of western Uttar Pradesh 
which borders Uttaranchal state on one side and Haryana 
State on the other side. Most of Disha's work is concentrated 
in two blocks of Saharanpur district - Sarsawa and Sadauli 
Kadim. Sarsawa has a population of around 1.8 lakhs while 
Sadauli Kadim has a population of around 1.4 lakhs (one 
lakh = one hundred thousand). The percentage of dalits is 
2/7 in Sarsawa and 21 in Sadauli Kadim. Saharanpur district 
as a whole has a population of around 25 lakhs - about 16 
lakh Hindus and 9 lakh Muslims. While most of Disha's work 
is concentrated in the above mentioned blocks, some other 
work as well as the overall impact of its work spills over to 
a much wider area. 


During the last two decades of its work in this region, 
Disha's work has contributed to food security in several 
significant ways- (Disha works in close collaboration with 
the ‘Front of Women Workers and Small Farmers' and the 
‘Front of the Workers of Ghad Region’) : 
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1. Movement for Increasing Farm Wages of Women 
Farm Workers : 


Landless (or almost landless) farm workers generally 
constitute the economically weakest section of most villages 
in India. As far as hard work and physical toil is concerned, 
their contribution to food production is the highest in most 
villages. Yet as far as access to food is concerned, their 
access is generally the least. The longer-term and more 
stable solution is to make available farmland to them, but in 
the short run the payment of adequate wage can also play 
an important role in enhancing food security. This Is 
particularly true of the wage paid at harvesting time. This 
wage is either paid in the form of grain, or else taking 
advantage of the cash availability at the time the grain is 
being harvested, the farm workers are able buy and store — 
significant amounts of grain. From the point of view of food 
security, high importance is given to the ability to store 
adequate grain at the time of harvesting by farm labour 
~ households. 


A lot of discussion on Indian agriculture gives scant 
attention to farm workers. Yet from the point of view of food 
security it is the landless farm workers who constitute the 
most vulnerable section. 


Disha, however, from the very beginning has considered 
farm workers to be the most important section of villagers 
from the point of view of reducing poverty and enhancing 
food security. What is more, Disha went a step further and 
gave even more importance to the problems of women farm 
workers. Generally in Indian villages if farm workers are 
neglected, women farm workers are neglected even more. 
Even though they generally work as hard, if not more, than 
male workers, generally their wages are considerably less 
than the already low wages given to male workers. Women 
farm workers are generally the double victims of class 
based exploitation and gender based discrimination. Due to 
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their economically precarious conditions, they generally 
agree to work at very low wages for sheer subsistence. 
There have been very few movements to resist the injustice 
Specifically done to women farm workers despite the 
obvious injustice of unequal wages for equal work. In the 
context of this frequent neglect of women farm workers, 
Disha's emphasis from the very beginning on the awakening 
of women farm workers can be seen as a path-breaking 
initiative. 

Around the year 1987 when Disha helped to organise a 
meeting on the rights of workers, it was able to attract about 
400 workers from nearby areas. What was more remarkable 
was the fact that women workers participated in almost 
equal numbers compared to men workers. This was 
something very new in this area where rights of women 
workers were ignored in their own families and therefore so 
far there had been a possibility, if at all, of only men worker 
based struggles. 


Farm wages differ slightly from village to village, and 
more significantly from one type of agricultural work to 
another. Still, to simplify this complex system and take an 
average, it can be said that around the year 1988 in and 
around Sultanpur it was common for women farm workers 
of Sultanpur village and its neighbourhood to get a wage of 
around Rs. 6 and for men workers to get a wage of around 
Rs. 15. For the sake of accuracy and detail we should seek 
a range of wages for various sections of work, but it is 
helpful to take an average. Thus there was a clear case of 
discrimination against women. If the wages of women could 
be made equal to those of men, this could make a 
significant difference to the overall earnings of the family. 


At the meeting on rights of workers, women workers 
heard very clearly that the existing laws clearly provide the 
same legal wage for men and women workers. Around the 
same time rising prices were making subsistence very 
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difficult for most farm worker families, and women workers 
started discussing among themselves to what extent their 
economic conditions can improve if they start getting equal 
wages. One thing led to another and finally as the harvesting 
season of 1989 was approaching, women workers of 
Sultanpur village decided to go on strike. Disha decided to 
lend its full support to this struggle. 


During this struggle the big landlords of the area naiae 
out very openly against Disha and held this organisation 
mainly responsible for what according to them wes a 
rebellion of those workers who had been entirely subservient 
till then. There was even a murderous assault on the 
director of Disha, K. N. Tiwari when his wife Jahnwi and a 
few brave women surrounded him and they together faced 
the armed crowd very courageously. However the women 
workers remained determined to continue their struggle and 
what is more, the news of their struggle started spreading 
fast to other villages. When the landlords threatened the 
workers that fodder will be denied to their animals some 
workers and peasants of Ghar area offered to look after the 
cattle and buffaloes of the workers of Sultanpur for some 
time. When the landlord tried to smuggle in workers from 
other areas, they could not succeed in this. As the 
harvesting season was passing away, their desperation to 
harvest their crop was also increasing. Finally they relented 
and agreed to the demand of women farm workers. 


While women farm workers of Sultanpur and 
neighbouring villages got significant rise of wage, after 
some time the wage of male workers was also increased by 
about five rupees, so that again the wages became unequal. 
Of course the rise in the wage of men workers was also 
welcomed by women as after all this increase in overall 
income was going to benefit their families. Still the question 
persisted as to why a gap in wages paid to men and women 
workers should remain Several Disha members feel that 
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this question should be taken up again at a more suitable 
time and further effort should be made for making equal 
payment to men and women workers. Still the fact that a 
struggle of women workers succeeded in increasing their 
wage rates significantly was no doubt a very important 
achievement. The wage increase of about Rs. 9 for women 
workers at that time and soon after the wage increase of 
about Rs. 5 for men workers meant that, assuming average 
farm employment of about ten days in a month, a rise in 
income of Rs. 140 per month. 


In terms of wiping out or significantly reducing the food 
deficit, this rise of Rs. 140 per month is likely to have played 
a very important role. The rise was not confined to Sultanpur 
but to several other neighbouring villages as well. 


Following the example set by the women workers of 
Sultanpur village, there were efforts in several other villages 
such as Pather and. Khera Mewat to obtain higher wages 
which were successful. In Pather women workers resisted 
that they will not go to work for low wages and finally the 
landowners agreed to their demand. In most of these places 
the strong presence of Disha activists played an important 
role. 


In some villages there was a practice of 'begar' or work 
without wages particularly at the fields or homes of 
moneylenders. In stopping this Sobor” Disha played an 
important role. 


The spread of green revolution has also led to the spread 
of several new health hazards for workers such as farm 
workers losing their limbs in thresher accidents or getting 
poisoned by toxic pesticides. Generally a farm worker gets 
very little Compensation for such accidents, sometimes 
nothing at all. For example a worker who fell unconscious 
while spraying a pesticide in Sikri village told this writer that 
aa | 
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he did not get any compensation, even he had to meet his 
own medical expenses. While he was recovering from his 
illness, he remained without any wages or other financial 
support. Disha has recently tried to change this situation by 
taking up strongly the case of a farm worker, Attar Singh or 
Attra, who died while spraying a pesticide on the paddy crop 
of a big landlord of Sultanpur. Several meetings were held in 
this village and finally this landlord was prevailed upon to 
give 5 bighas land (about one acre) to the family of the 
worker who died. This land is now being cultivated by this 
worker's family. Although the land papers have not been 
transferred yet, it is hoped by Disha that formalities for 
giving this land to the worker's family will be completed 
soon. | 


As news spread about the initiatives taken by Disha to 
help the case of workers, request for helping other workers 
started reaching Disha and its sister organisations. Several 
of these requests came from badly exploited brick-kiln 
workers from the outskirts of villages like Firozabad and > 
lbrahimpur. In the former village the owner of the brick-kiln 
was trying to use his collusion with police officials to 
terrorize the workers so that they will run away without 
taking their dues. When women from the village intervened 
on behalf of the workers, they were all summoned to the 
police station. But the women insisted that the issue will be 
settled in the village. They even carried away the motor 
cycle of the owner/contractor to the village. Finally the owner 
had to come to the village and pay the dues of workers. In 
lbrahimpur a worker who wanted to leave with his pregnant 
wife to arrange a safe delivery of the child was being 
harassed. He was helped to get his dues and leave. 
Examples such as these led to the growing faith in Disha 
even among workers who live in villages other than the main 
working areas of Disha and its sister organisations. 
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2. Establishing a Broad Unity of Small Peasants anc 
Landless Workers: 


In most Indian villages small peasants and landless far 
workers constitute the majority of village population. The 
have many common interests. Generally small and margina 
peasants cannot subsist on their tiny land holdings so after 
cultivating their land they or their family members also have 
to work on the fields of bigger landowners. So it is possible 
to forge a unity of landless farm workers and small peasants 
and when this happens, the majority of village population can 
be united on pro-poor issues and policies. 


In the area of our study the overwhelming majority of 
farm holdings are smail holdings (upto 2 hectares) but only 
a very small part of the total area is occupied by them. Infact 
the inequalities are even higher because at the topmost 
levels there is a very marked tendency to conceal land and 
to subdivide it among various relatives so as to escape land 
ceiling laws. The issues of small farmers are different from 
those of big farmers. As about 60% of holdings are less than 
one hectare in size, the organisation of small farmers with 
landless workers can unite a big majority of villagers in 
favour of pro-poor policies. 


However in practice caste division come in the way of a 
broad unity of weaker sections. The prevailing caste 
hierarchy motivates several farm workers to identify 
themselves more with high castes, and most big landowners 
are from high castes. Big landowners also encourage this 
tendency particularly at times of crises. When women farm 
workers went on a strike in 1989 big landowners first tried 
to use men from their own families against them. Men were 
told this openness of women will bring a bad name to their 
families. This worked initially but after some time men 
workers also supported the struggle of women workers. 
Then the big landowners tried to use small peasants against 
workers. They themselves tried to remain in the background 
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and encouraged the smaller peasants to come forward in 
the main role of confrontation. Disha and the workers felt the 
need to expose this tendency of big landowners. Workers 
even offered to work for a lower wage for small farmers who 
had a lower paying capacity but insisted that their right to 
obtain a higher wage from big landowners should get a wider 
acceptance. In this way Disha activists and workers tried to 
establish a broad unity of workers and peasants. Small 
peasants were urged to re-examine their own situation and 
realise that they too depend on what they earn as farm 
workers although to a lesser extent. 


When farm workers won a significant victory, Disha felt 
that to stabilise the gain an effort should " be made to 
establish the broad unity of farm workers and small 
peasants on a more permanent footing. In future instead of 
confronting each other workers and small peasants should 
work together to realise some common aims. In addition 
the contribution of women in this entire effort should be 
brought to the forefront. Therefore, an organisation called 
‘Front of Women, Workers and Small Peasants' was 
created soon after the 1989 strike. The first convention of 
this newly formed organisation, held in December 1989 
attracted a gathering of over 10,000 villagers. The number of 
women who were present at this gathering was very high. 
Since then this 'morcha' or front has continued to take up 
problems relating to rural poor with special emphasis on 
women. 


Annual conventions of the 'Front of Women, Workers and 
Small Peasants' (FWWSP) have been held regularly since 
then. Grain collection is also made once every year to 
support the work of FWWSP. This front works on the basis 
of such small donations. It has been involved in several 
struggles of the poor and women. The silent work of 
FVVWSP to establish a broad unity of rural poor also helps 
in several other efforts of Disha. As Disha activists clearly 
admit, a complete unity is not possible because of caste 
TTL TE I EE SE FR OEE UY TRG RTS TAS DS GES LEI 
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contradictions. Many higher caste families do not like t 

identify themselves with dalit farm workers even if their lan 

holding is very small. However in the case of several smal 
farmers who belong to the most backward castes such a 

dhobis, fakirs, Kumhars etc. it is easier to establish a unit 

with dalit farm workers. This experiment of Disha to unite as 
many as possible rural poor families with special emphasis 
on increasing the empowerment of women has much wider 
relevance in India. It is widely believed that the welfare of 
poor and removal of poverty is possible only on the basis of 
broad-based mobilisation of people so that they can assert 
and defend their rights. The experiment of FWWSP, infact 
the very fact that such an effort of unity was started and 
women were specifically put in the forefront, is very relevant 
in the context of this wider task. 


3. Helping the Struggles of Poor for Land: 


Providing land to landless farm workers has to be a 
priority objective of any effort at fighting poverty and hunger. 
Disha has played an important role in three contexts. Firstly, 
it helped in the proper distribution of land in several villages 
such as Dhulani, Bargaon, Khera Mewat, Jatowala, 
Asgarpur, Shahpur Gara. In some cases land pattas had 
been made but the beneficiaries had not been able to 
occupy this land while in some cases the work of pattas had 
not made much progress. Disha's work expedited the 
distribution of land in such cases in several villages. It was 
because of the support provided by its activists that some 
threatened land-allottees could gather the strength to 
cultivate their land. Similarly in the case of residential land 
Disha activists helped in the distribution and occupation of 
land in villages like Sultanpur, Dhaula Heri and Pather. 


Secondly, Disha has tried to assist those rural families 
who have been cultivating small plots of land but in recent 
times they have been suddenly threatened with eviction. In 
Saharanpur district alone there are thousands of such cases 
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concerning those poor people, particularly women, who 
were given pattas earlier and have been asked in recent 
times to give up these pattas. The plea taken by the 
administration is that these were 'asami' pattas which are 
given for a limited time and can be taken back later. 
However patta holder families protest that when they were 
given pattas, there was no indication that this land will be 
taken back. 


In this entire tragic episode the worst sufferers are 
women. Several years back these women were told that if 
they get themselves sterilised they will get small plots of 
land. A lot of sterilization operations were performed 
hurriedly and several women also suffered from health 
problems after this. However they had the satisfaction of 
getting some land. Now it is a rude shock for them to 
suddenly learn that these pattas can be taken back from 
them. When Disha came to know about this move to take 
back land allotted to poor families, it initiated efforts to get a 
stay order form the High Court at Allahabad. Although Disha 
so far has been able to obtain a stay order for only a few 
families adversely affected in this away, it hopes that this 
along with another stay order obtained by another 
organisation will afford at least some protection to other 
families as well as the issues involved are similar. 


In other cases where local vested interests are trying to 
- grab the land of poor families, Disha activists have mobilised 
people of the area to protect this land. For example in 
Jattowala village a powerful rich family had been trying for 
sometime to grab the land belonging to Prem Lata. Activists 
of Disha mobilised a large number of people to resist this. 
This support enabled Prem Lata's family to retain this land. 


Thirdly, Disha has taken up the work of documenting the 
situation of land reforms in several villages. A case study of 
about 20 villages was completed recently. In this study 
efforts are made to document aspects such as how much 
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land was distributed among the poor, what is the presen 
Status of this land distribution, why the poor are not able t 
get the expected benefits and to what extent land is stil 
available for distribution among the poor. Suc 
documentation is likely to prove useful in preparing th 
ground for more land distribution among the poor. Th 
results of the research taken up so far reveal that in mos 
cases the land allotted has been of poor quality and the 
allottees have not been able to get adequate benefits from 
this land. At several places a significant amount of land is 
Still available for distribution among the poor but it is not 
being distributed. At the same time several mafias of land- 
grabbers have been active in the Shivalik region and they are 
duping the villagers in various ways to corner their land. 


The land problem is so acute in this region and so many 
tactics are being used by vested interests to deny their 
rightful share to the poor that even for an organisation 
devoting its full time to this problem it will not be easy to 
make quick progress against the combination of powerful 
vested interests. Disha is engaged in several kinds of 
diverse development activities and within its limitations, it 
has been able to make a significant contribution to land 
distribution work as well as to drawing attention to land 
related injustices. 


4. Helping to Save the Livelihood of Forest Based 
Artisans: 


Food security is generally considered in the context of 
farmers, farm workers and pastoral groups engaged in 
agriculture and related activities. The livelihood of artisans is 
generally not considered in this context, although this can be 
of crucial importance for the people of several villages. In 
some villages where the land is not conducive for 
agriculture, nature has made up for this by providing other 
vegetation which can support the work of several artisans. 
This is certainly true in about 28 villages where Disha works. 
OCRFERS SET SE A PAA ST ST SS TI A a a a 
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In the Ghar region, a grass called bhabbar grass grows 
which is the basic raw material for making a special type of 
rope called 'baan' .This 'baan' is used in the weaving of cots 
as well as other furniture like 'mooraas'. The weaving and 
repair of cots (as well as other baan based furniture) 
supports a large number of other artisans over a wide area. 
Thus the availability of 'baan', while being crucial for the 
livelinood of local Ghar villagers also has wider implications 
for artisans scattered over a wide area. 


Disha and another voluntary organisation Vikalp joined 
hands together to set up the Front of the Workers of the 
Ghar Region (FWGR - Ghar Shretra Mazdoor Morcha). In 
28 villages Disha's activists have been working with FWGR 
to improve the livelihood of artisans. 


Till about 15 to 20 years these artisans were in the 
middle of a real crisis. The entire baan trade was controlled 
by a handful of big traders, who bought the bhabbar in huge 
lots from the Forest Corporation and later sold it to artisans 
at prohibitive rates. While the people who actually made the 
rope were left with very low margins, so low that their very 
survival was threatened, a handful of exploiter traders 
grabbed huge profits. 


However as a result of the mobilisation effort of Disha 
and FWGR in 28 villages the condition of these artisans has 
improved considerably in the last 15 years or so. The first 
step was to recognise the priority needs of these artisans for 
bhabbar grass. This was done by providing them with 
special identity cards confirming their status as baan 
artisans. On the basis of these cards they could buy 
bhabbar in small lots, directly from the forest corporation 
depot at a rate much below the market price. In addition they 
could also bring some grass directly from the forest in 
‘recognition of their traditional rights. All these rights had to 
be secured through several struggles and step by step the 
condition of baan artisans improved. Khera Mewat village 


also got the benefit of its own godown of bhabbar gras 
which was constructed with the help of Disha. 


More recently efforts were made to improve the situatio 
further for rope makers. They have been given rights to brin 
one headload of bhabbar after paying a small fee. Thi 
arrangement is an improvement for those villagers who live 
near forests but it creates problems for those villagers whc 
live in more distant villages. Hence questions of some 
villagers getting more favoured treatment arise. So side by 
side with efforts to make further improvements some recent 
problems have also cropped up which Disha hopes will be 
settled amicably in the near future. On the whole, however, 
easy and cheaper availability of the basic raw material has 
certainly helped in improving the livelihood of artisans. If they 
get more control over the marketing of their produce then 
their income from rope-making can increase further. 


5. Saving Weaker Sections from Money-Lenders 
and Setting Up their Own Self-Help Groups: 


These villages were known for the domination of 
exploitative money-lenders. Villagers in need of money had 
to borrow at the interest of 5 percent per month. Calculated 
at compound rate, the interest increased every month and 
sometimes the borrower had to lose whatever land he had 
to pay back the loan. A notorious money-lender called Shehri 
had amassed the land of several farmers in this way. Even 
on these exploitative terms it was not easy to get a loan. The 
person in need had to go several times to the moneylender, 
and many times he even had to do begar or free labour for 
several days. This was in addition to paying the normal 
interest rate. 


To cope with this problem Disha has organised about 225 
self-help groups in the area of its work. In a separate 
development about 470 other self-help groups have been 
organised under a 3-year project on agricultural 
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diversification in new areas. However more intensive and 
careful organisation has been possible in the area where 
Disha has an old support-base. 


Most of Disha's self-help groups consist of women 
members. Groups of 15 to 20 women formed these groups 
with monthly savings of Rs. 10 each or Rs. 20 each. Initially 
men in many villages used to make fun of these groups with 
their small savings. Later on when these savings grew and 
women were able to take loans to meet several pressing 
needs, men also started requesting that self-help groups 
should also be set up for men. So self-help groups of men 
were also set up with monthly savings of Rs. 50 each or 
more. However women's groups are much more numerous 
compared to men's groups. 


The interest rate charged by self-help groups is generally 
about half of what is charged by money-leaders. Moreover, 
as several women are quick to point out, the interest 
payment doesn't go to any outsider and remains within the 
self-help group of which the woman who pays the interest is 
also a member. Secondly, now families who are in need of 
money no longer have to do any ‘begar' or forced labour for 
money-lenders. Thirdly they don't have to mortgage their 
land or other valuables. Their is no risk of losing land. Last 
but not the least, when the SHG's deposit in the bank 
reaches a certain target, then it is possible to get a bigger 
loan from the bank as a member of the SHG. These higher 
loans can be used to start various small-scale ventures to 
increase income. 


Several SHGs started by Disha have already reached 
that stage when women are borrowing money to start 
successful small-scale business ventures. Some have 
opened small shops, some have taken up the work of taking 
out bajri or sand from riverbed, cleaning and selling it. Some 
have purchased buffaloes and they are selling milk and/or 
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butter. Some are making namkeen snacks which are the ~ 
sold to shops in the market. Some women have even coms« 
forward to take land on contract and cultivate it. While mcxi 


women are planting food crops, one woman who took lanc 
on a longer-term contract for 5 years had planted poplar 
trees. She now hopes to make a significant profit in the sale 
of these trees (there trees are commercially grown in this 
region for sale to paper mills and other companies). 


All this is bringing additional income to women over 
which they have greater control. In some cases they are 
also taking loans to help their husbands start small business 
ventures. In such cases also their esteem in the family goes 
up as they are seen as bringing in essential capital for the 
effort to increase income. 


Almost all these women are from poor families, mostly 
from dalits and backward classes. While the increase in 
income is important, this is not the only aspect of these 
SHGs which is emphasised. Social awakening is also 
emphasised. SHGs are encouraged to discuss various 
issues of social concern and awakening of women. Several 
existing problems of villages and ways of overcoming them 
are also discussed. 


With savings of over Rs. 50,000 in bank and the ability to 
get higher loans from bank, women increasingly feel that 
several new avenues are opening up for them and they 
enthusiastically discuss various possible new ventures that 
they individually and as a group are planning to take up in the 
near future. 


It is important for the long-term success of self-help 
groups that loans should be returned promptly. Disha's 
many sided work and close relationships in the area of its 
regular work ensure that, but for a few problems here and 
there, most loans are returned in time. Disha has received 
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several awards for its self-help groups and the prompt 
recovery of loans. 


6. Anti-Liquor Agitation and Campaign: 


In several of these villages if you ask women about what 
is their number one problem then quite a few of them are 
likely to reply that it is the liquor addiction of several men. 
This problem is particularly acute among weaker sections 
because of the fact that financial resources are very limited 
in these families. Women in these families try their best to 
make a little money go a long way and somehow ensure at 
least basic food and nutrition needs for family members. 
However when, in some of these families, men blow up this 
limited money on drinks, then women are really distressed 
deeply and they are sometimes on the verge of breakdown, 
not knowing what to do, as all their hard work to meet the 
basic needs of family is destroyed by the drinking habit of 
men. 


Although Disha's women's groups in various villages had 
been confronting this problem in various ways at their own 
level, matters came to a head in Pather village in 1993 
where very strong opposition to a liquor vend had emerged 
as this liquor shop had also become the centre for the 
gathering of anti-social elements. The ready availability of 
liquor just near their home increased liquor addiction among 
villagers at a fast pace and even school going children 
started falling prey to this addiction. When women saw that 
not only their husbands but even their sons were getting 
ruined by liquor addiction they became very agitated and 
expressed their determination to drive away this liquor shop 
or theka from Pather village. Disha had been working in this 
village for quite some time and when the determination of 
the women became clear, Disha had no hesitation in 
extending full support to this movement. 
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Although as a voluntary organisation Disha had to pay é 
heavy price for its involvement in this movement as its 
funding by some government organisations was stoppec 
and several of its activists were brutally beaten up by the 
police (they had to be hospitalised for several days) but in 
terms of checking the spread of the liquor habit this 
movement was a huge success. The government finally had 
to agree to the removal of the liquor vend and this by itself 
would have reduced the liquor consumption in Pather village, 
but the success of this movement went much beyond this. 
The dedication of the villagers and Disha's activists, their 
spirit of sacrificing for a cause, mobilised a large number 
of people against liquor. Particularly the determination. of 
women activists even in the face of brutal beatings by the 
police had a tremendous impact on people. Several 
spontaneous anti-liquor movements were seen in nearby 
areas following the success in Pather. Many of these 
succeeded in the removal of liquor vends. Disha activists 
started receiving several requests to go to such areas and 
help the movements. Whenever possible Disha sent its 
activists to such areas and contributed to the anti liquor 
movements in other places as well. 


A Prohibition Committee was formed in Pather village 
Several persons gave up drinking liquor on their own unde 
the influence of the anti-liquor movement. In some place 
the campaign against liquor has been widened to include 
message against tobacco and other intoxicants as well. 


As expenditure on liquor and other intoxicants is reduced 
particularly in poor families, more is available for food an 
nutrition as well as other basic needs. Infact the contributio 
of anti-liquor movement is much more than this, as gettin 
rid of liquor addiction also leads to an increase in th 
productivity of villagers and in rural conditions this generall 
means creater contribution to the production of food. 
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7. Bringing Women to the Forefront of Development 
Initiatives and Struggles: 


In almost all its work Disha has tried to ensure greater 
participation of women and bringing them to the forefront of 
development initiatives and struggles. Infact some people 
regard Disha mainly as a women's organisation. In its work 
relating to farm wages, Disha gave main emphasis to 
increasing the wages of women workers. In its land reform 
work a lot of importance was given to protecting the land 
rights of those women whose so called 'asami patta’ (given 
after birth-control sterilization) was being taken away. In the 
anti-liquor movement the most enthusiastic participation 
came from women. 


Most of the self-help groups organised by Disha consist 
of women members. As these groups have proved 
successful and women have been able to help in several 
economic problems of their families, the stature of women 
within their families has grown. Now more cash is available 
which is under the control of women. This is very helpful for 
meeting the family's basic food and nutrition needs. It is not 
just the addition to family income that is important to 
~ improve food security in poor families, the additional income 
which remains in control of women is also important and 
from this point of view the increase in farm wages of women 
workers, savings, small-scale enterprises of women have a 
special importance. 


One of the important programmes of Disha relates to 
checking violence against women. In the process of these 
interventions Disha helps several women to stabilise their 
position in difficult conditions, or else to get out of 
oppressive conditions which are getting intolerable. Some of 
these grateful women later even join Disha in various 
positions and then extend help to other oppressed women. 


Before Disha started working in this region, in several 
communities and castes the mobility of women was very 
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limited and hence even girls and women from poor families 
could not go out to work and improve their economic 
conditions. However as a result of the very open social 
environment in which Disha's women activists worked and 
brought some relief to their families, in some communities 
the restrictions on women became less and the 
Opportunities that the women had to seek work to improve 
their economic conditions increased. 


This is particularly true of the Muslim community in which 
earlier there were simply too many restrictions on women. 
The courageous and dedicated work done by several Muslim 
women activists of Disha like Rehana Adib and Shahnaaz 
encouraged others to reduce these restrictions. The purdha 
system has also been reduced in may villages. From many 
villages where women self-help groups are active now, 
Muslim women (apart from other women) also come in 
significant numbers to attend the rallies and members of 
Disha and its sister organisations without being restricted by 
the pardah system. A project to provide education for 
adolescent Muslim girls who had no earlier exposure to 
school education has secured enthusiastic response by 
Muslim girls in about 25 villages. 


Disha helped Sultanpur Chilkana nagar panchayat to get 
its first woman chairperson, and that too from the Muslim 
community. During the last term Suraiya Begum was elected 
as the nagar panchayat chairperson with the support of 
Disha activists. During the same term Rajjo, a dalit woman, 
was elected as the vice-chairperson. 


Rajjo had been an activist of Disha for a long time. 
Suraiya Begum and Rajjo contributed so greatly to the 
development and welfare of this area that most people 
regard them as the best-ever team which the town got for its 
administration. The faith in the ability of women to carry out 
administrative responsibilities has increased greatly after the 
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performance of Suraiya Begum and Raijjo as chairperson 
and vice-chairperson respectively. 


Although they inherited an indebted nagarpalika, they not 
only managed to clear the debts but also carried out 
development work of about Rs. 80 lakh within their term of 
about five years, contributing to be overall welfare and 
development of this area. 


Similarly other Disha activists like Mukesh who have 
been elected to the panchayats of other villages are playing 
an important role in promoting development activities in their 
villages. 


8. Reducing Discrimination at Various Levels in 
Society: 


The area where Disha works has a mixed population of 
Hindus and Muslims, within the Hindu population the 
percentage of dalits is about 20 to 25. Dalits have 
traditionally suffered from a lot of social discrimination. 
Simultaneously there is a lot of discrimination at the religious 
level between Hindus and Muslims. In this situation Disha's 
activists have set a very good example of dalits, backward 
classes, high castes and Muslims working together, eating 
and interacting without any discrimination. 


In addition there is a lot of discrimination against 
women, they are expected to observe 'ghunghat' or 'purdha’, 
they cannot move around openly with men from other 
families and so on. In this context also Disha's activists 
have set a very good example where male and female 
activists travel together to remote villages for joint work. 
Disha's women activists walk, cycle or travel by bus to 
remote villages regularly in the course of their work. 


The first reaction of villagers was to criticise these 
trends, but later, as a part of several self-help groups and 
Struggles, they saw the benefits of breaking these needless 
discriminations and restrictions. 
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Finally the reduction, if not elimination, of restrictions 
spread to many more villages and hamlets where Disha’'s 
presence is strong. For example, at the time of Pather's 
anti-liquor movement, discrimination almost entirely 
disappeared at the dharna (protest sit-in) site. High caste 
Hindus, dalits and Muslims ate together and served food tc 
each other. 


This reduction in discrimination gradually increases the 
community's ability to work together for wider, broad-based 
development initiatives in which particularly the groups 
_ which have been neglected so far (at caste, religion and 
gender levels) can make a greater contribution. Reduction 
and if possible elimination of all such social discriminations 
has been a matter of faith for Disha and several Disha 
members had to struggle within their families and 
communities to make them more tolerant to this social 
change. : 


9. Resisting Feudal and Parasitic Interests: 


Villages in this area have been traditionally dominated b 
some big landowners, feudals and moneylenders. 


In situations of this domination the voice of the wéeake 
sections was never heard and they did not dare to voic 
even their most just demands. Disha's work in several o 
these villages has helped to reduce this domination an 
strengthen the weaker sections to raise their demands an 
issues. ; 


In Sultanpur nagar panchayat the electoral clash fo 
control of the nagar panchayat was always between the Mi 
group and the Pandit group. Disha made efforts so th 
groups which despite their numerical strength could n 
come to the forefront on their own earlier could com 
forward to break this domination. Thus both the leadin 
factions could be left behind and instead two women wer 
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elected as chairperson (from a middle class Muslim family) 
and vice chairperson (from an economically weak dalit 
family) who worked in complete independence from the 
existing dominant sections and used development funds in 
such a way that these could help all sections. Thus the hold 
of few dominant feudal families over an important village of 
the area could be broken. 


Several villages have some gangsters who extract 
money from shopkeepers and small businessmen, sell 
liquor and make the life of women very insecure. Disha 
openly challenged such gangsters and put a check on their 
activities. Apart from the relief provided to people in general, 
this increased the security and mobility of women and they 
could go out to work with more confidence. 


There is a growing section of parasitic people who act as 
touts or dalals for corrupt officials particularly policemen. 
They wait for any dispute to take place in the village so that 
they can call in the police and try to extract some money 
from both parties. Disha has tried to provide an entirely 
separate forum for the settlement of village and family 
disputes which is transparent and honest. Dozens of very 
complex and difficult cases have been settled in this way. 
This has rescued a large number of villagers, including very 
poor families, from the clutches of touts who made use of 
their problems to fleece them. 


The combined impact of these various aspects of 
Disha's work is quite significant and enhances food security 
of the weaker sections. For example, Bhoolan Singh, a dalit 
elder of Khera Mewat village says, recalling life about 15 to 
20 years back, "During those days sometime even roti and 
salt were not available to us. Now most families are able to 
get a balanced diet regularly." Bhoolan Singh clearly 
attributes: this change mainly to the work done by Disha in 
this village. While the work relating to cheaper bhabhar 
grass has been more important in Khera Mewat village, in 
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some other villages like Pather the contribution of anti-liquo 
movement is more important and in some other villages the 
impact of self-help groups is more prominent. However fo! 
the region as a whole it is the overall impact of Disha's man\ 
sided work which has contributed to ennanaing food security 
in a significant way. 


Appendix - Women Take Initiative 


@ Phoolkali, a dalit woman, heads a self-help grour 
called 'Nai Umang' (New Awakening) which is based ir 
Chalakpur village. Nirmala, a coordinator of her group says, 
"Although Phoolkali is completely illiterate, yet her ability tc 
do all the arithmetic work relating to the group's accounts Is 
astounding. Even bank officials are amazed at the ability of 
a woman who still uses thumb impression to sign her name. 
Phoolkali first took a loan of Rs. 5,000 to take land on 
contract for farming. She grew wheat and rice on this land. 
She was able to promptly return this loan. This success 
prompted her to take a bigger loan of Rs. 10,000 so that sh 
is able to take more land on contract. She works actively o 
this farm and also supervises workers when additiona 
employment is necessary. She also drives a buffalo cart o 
buggi to carry loads to and from the farm. 


@ Atarkali is a dalit woman of Dhulani village. She too 
a loan from her self-help group (and the bank to which it | 
attached) to obtain some land on contract basis. On thi: 
land she planted poplar trees which will be ready fo 
harvesting after some time. Nirmala, co-ordinator of a self 
held group says that she will be able to sell these trees fo 
around Rs. 2 lakhs. This means a very substantial incom 
for Atarkali and what is more this income SER come mainl 
from her own efforts. 


@® Bala is a dalit woman of Raghunathpur village. Sh 
first took a loan from the self-help group to repair her hous 


She returned the loan and later took another loan to 
purchase a buffalo. By selling milk she has been able to 
increase her income and what is more, this additional 
income is in her own control. 


@ Ruksana, a widow heads a self-help group called 
Aman (Peace) in Firozabad village. As her house had 
become badly dilapidated she badly needed a new house. 
Taking a loan from a moneylender would have been very 
difficult, but she was able to get a loan from her self-help 
group and after adding her own savings the work on house 
construction has started. Her daughter Imrana is illiterate 
and physically handicapped, but this has not prevented her 
from acquiring widely appreciated skills in sewing work. 
Without using a measuring tape, she can stitch a cloth with 
perfect fitting. Recently a senior official who visited the 
village was so impressed by her enthusiasm that he asked 
her what he can give her as reward. Imrana said that she 
needs nothing as reward as what she needs she can earn 
with her hard work. The SDM still prevailed upon her to 
accept a sewing machine and Rs. 151 as a gift. 


@ Nirmala, a dalit woman of Dasamajra village, is a 
member of Sagar (Ocean) self-help group. She borrowed 
Rs. 10,000 from her self-help group and bank to set up a 
small cloth selling business in partnership with her husband. 
This business is doing well and she is returning her loan 
promptly. She is now trying to initiate setting up of a new 
self-help group. 


@® Saroj, a dalit woman of Dasamajra village, borrowed 
Rs. 5,000 from her self-help group to set up a small shop of 
daily needs goods (parchun) in her home. She goes to 
Saharanpur city to buy various goods and later sells these at 
a small premium in her village shop. Her small venture has 
proved successful. 


@ Urmila, a woman of Nathmalpur village first took a 
loan of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2000 to set up a small business 
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of selling shoes in partnership with her husband. Later she 
took a bigger loan of Rs. 3,000 to start a small shop in her 
house selling goods of daily needs. She also makes 
namkeen (snack food) in her own kitchen which is sold 
through this shop. 


Saving Seeds, Protecting Forests 
The Work of Beej Bachao Andolan 
(Save the Seeds Movement) in Henvalghati 


There are some important, basic differences between 
how food security is defined by the government and how it 
is defined by the environment protection movements. For the 
government the HYV-chemical fertilizer-pesticide package 
has been a big step forward in increasing foodgrain 
production which is also equated with improving food 
security. Environmental movements question to what extent 
productivity has actually risen and whether it can be 
sustained. Emphasising the sustainability aspects, 
environmental movements point out the various ways in 
which the HYV-chemical fertiliser-pesticide package has 
disrupted rather than improved food security. On the other 
hand, environment movements emphasise the usefulness of 
organic methods in maintaining fertility of land as well as 
improving human health and nutrition. | 


In addition environmental movements counter the 
propaganda of the agri-chemicals industry by pointing out 
the many instances where organic methods have been quité 
capable of producing enough food, and moreover producing 
it cheaply, using inexpensive inputs so that it is affordable to 
the poor. Environmental movements also emphasis other 
neglected aspects of food security such as the protection of 
natural forests which can make a very important contribution 
to food security, particularly in the case of tribals and othe 
weaker sections. 
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'‘Bee} Bachao Andolan' (Save the Seeds Movement or 
SSM) is one such movement which has made a remarkable 
contribution to sustainable, ecologically protective food 
security by mobilising village communities to save and 
regenerate natural forests as well as to save traditional 
varieties of crops (which provide the base for organic 
farming). In these and several other significant ways SSM 
has contributed to the food security of Himalayan villages. 
The work of SSM has been sustained for nearly 25 years 
without any regular financial support from outside. 


Henvalghati (or the valley of Henval river) is located in 
Garhwal region of Uttaranchal state. Garhwal is Known for its 
many pilgrimage places and in the ecological context, as the 
birth-place and hilly catchment of Ganga-Yamuna river 
system which is the most important river system of India. 
Henval is a tributary of Ganga river. Hence most forests and 
fields of this region also have the special significance of 
being the catchment of Ganga river. Henval river arises in 
Surkanda peak. and flows for nearly 40 kilometers before 
merging into Ganga river at a place called Shivpuri. The 
villages where SSM has been active fall in the middle region 
of Henval valley. On the road from Rishikesh to Chamba, the 
clusters can be identified as the small markets and roadside 
meeting places named Jajal, Khari and Nagni. While the 
villages and forests on both sides of this road (many of 
these are quiet remote and are not linked by any motor road) 
have been the main area of the work of SSM activists they 
have frequently gone to other areas for prolonged periods for 
similar work relating to protecting forests and saving seeds. 


Three activists constitute the core group of SSM and 
have been together in all the struggles and movements of 
the last 25 years. These are - Dhum Singh Negi, Kunwar 
Prasun and Vijay Jardhari. Dnum Singh Negi is the eldest of 
the three whom his other colleagues address as Guruji or 
Teacher. Kunwar Prasun is very strong on ideological issues 
and takes a very strong non-compromising stand on basic 
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‘values. Compared to both of them Vijay Jardhari he 
travelled more frequently to organic farming relate 
meetings in India and he is the most easily recognise 
representative of SSM at such fora. All three activists ar 
committed to Gandhian values of simple living, village sel 
reliance and peaceful movements of social change 
Environmental movements as an extension of Gandhia 
thinking on social change have come very naturally to then 
They have close links with several senior Gandhian soci 
activists of Uttaranchal and other states. Sundarl< 
Bahuguna and Vimla Bahuguna have been very close to thi 
group, as also the late folk poet cum Gandhian activis 
Ghanshyam Sailani:, 


Women have been the most important strength of th 

movement here - ordinary village women who in thes: 
villages have closer link to forests and farms compared t 
men. Sudesha Devi of Rampur village has played a ver 
important role in several movements. Bachni Devi, Ping: 
and Savitri played an important role in the Chipko (hug tht 
trees) movement to save forests. 


In the younger generation, Sahib sta Sajwan and hi 
wife Veena Sajwan (who has been elected as a bloc 
pramukh) have been good supporters for many activitie 
extending the work of SSM to the higher altitude villages 
Bhilangana block. The young pradhan of Kuri village sho 
Veer is another good supporter among electe 
representatives. Kusum Rawat of 'Mahila Samkahya,' 
women's programmes provided opportunities to spread th 
message of organic farming to ‘eel more villages outsid 
Henvalghati. 


One of the very special strengths of SSM so far has be 
to achieve very significant results without any regul 
funding from any source. Activists like Dhum Singh Ne 
Kunvar Prasun and Vijay Jardhari survive like other sm 
peasant families of this area and they live the ordinary life 


villagers. However they keep aside some time separately for 
their activist work. At the time of peak movements, all their 
time and effort is taken up by activist work. This certainly 
creates problems for the day to day survival of their families. 
- Despite these difficulties, they have managed to sustain this 
effort for 25 years during which there were several 
movements starting from the smaller anti-liquor movements 
to the movement for saving forests, the movement against 
destructive mining practices and the movement to save 
traditional seeds and the farming systems based on them. 


. All the movements achieved local success apart from 

having a wider impact in other areas. It is a big sign of hope 
that so much can be achieved with very little financial 
support just from strong and sincere community efforts. 
Kunwar Prasun in particular is very keen to maintain this 
community base and this is why he opposes any formal 
NGO structures emanating from within SSM, although he 
has no problems in cooperating with other NGOs 


Infact the informal and open structure of this movement 
has been a special strength of SSM, as in its various phases 
several persons could participate and play a role accoraing 
to their own strengths and limitations. They could also 
withdraw for some time and become active later, keeping 
their options open and making a contribution whenever they 
can. The strength of the core group provided such 
- opportunities to others. 


This group did not start with any clearly laid down 
priorities that we'll work to save forests and protect seeds. 
Rather the main emphasis was to live by Gandhian values 
and to strive to do something useful for society. Dhum Singh 
Negi was a school teacher while Kunwar Prasun and Vijay 
Jhardhari were students. At that time increasing 
consumption of liquor was clearly a problem in these 
villages, so this became their first concern. Later when 
large-scale commercial felling and mining contracts were 
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given and these threatened to destroy the very basis 

sustainable livelihood in these villages these became th 
major issues. Still later when there was a propaganda t 
displace the time-honoured, highly useful traditional mixe 
farming systems, the opposition to this became a mal 
issue. However the opposition to various threats was als 
accompanied or followed by constructive efforts. Fo 
example Chipko struggles to oppose felling were late 
followed by community efforts to regenerate deplete 
forests. Opposition to government efforts to displac 
traditional mixed farming was followed by efforts to colle 
and save traditional seeds of several crops. Thus struggle 
have been combined with constructive work. And there hav 
been frequent efforts by the movement to take its message 
to wider areas, particularly by organising foot marches. 


1. Saving Forests, Regenerating Forests : 


Forests play a very important role in the life and livelinooc 
of these villagers. As Sundarlal Bahuguna says - Forests 
provide villagers their five F's - Food, Fodder, Fertilise 
(organic), Fuel and Fibre. The first four are obviously linkec 
closely to food security. Several fruits and vegetables of higt 
nutrition value grow wild in the forests. Several of these 
fruits and vegetables (including roots and tubers) also have 
medicinal value. These fruits and vegetables can be 
obtained free from natural forests and hence these are 
particularly useful to poor families. The decaying faller 
leaves of broad leaf species of trees particularly are knov 
for their usefulness as organic fertilisers. These can also be 
fetched free from forest and so are particularly useful te 
poorer, low resource farmers. 


In addition forests play a particularly useful role it 
providing clean drinking water. Many beautiful and clea 
springs flourish mainly because of the water conservatiot 
provided by natural forests. When these forests ars 
destroyed, quite often the springs also vanish or else ge 
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badly depleted. Water and soil conservation provided by 
forests provides protection from the fury of landslides and 
floods. Where dense natural forests exist water is available 
even in the worst drought years. Apart from these benefits to 
local hill villages, forests also help the plains below by 
providing some protection from floods and ensuring 
adequate water in the rivers in the dry season. 


In Henvalghati natural forests were badly threatened in 
the mid and late seventies by commercial felling operations. 
The government was determined to increase its revenue by 
auctioning many of these forests. Specifically three forests 
- Advani, Salet and Khuret of this area had been auctioned. 
So Chipko activists (the SSM name did not exist then, the 
main activists here were called Chipko activists because 
this was the most important movement then) motivated 
villagers to oppose the auctioning of forests. Officials and 
contractors were warned well in advance that a peaceful 
struggle will be launched to prevent felling of trees if the 
auctions are not cancelled as the existence of these forests 
is very important for the livelihood of a large numbers of 
villagers. However the officials did not heed this warning and 
went ahead with the auctions. The Chipko activists then 
went to villages near forests to mobilise the people to offer 
peaceful resistance to the felling of forests when the 
contractor's men come to axe them. In the forest of Salet 
the contractor's men hid themselves in the forest when the 
protesting villagers came there. When other villagers left, 
Dhum Singh Negi, smelling some mischief, decided to stay 
back. Later when contractor's men came out of there hiding, 
he had to struggle alone to hug one tree after another to 
Save the trees. 


He struggled alone for a long time till other villagers came 
to know of the situation and returned to the forest. 


The longest struggle took place is the forest of Advani. 
Here the contractor had spent money liberally to purchase 
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the support of some influential villagers. On the other han 
he had also threatened that anyone who came out to oppos 
the felling will be arrested immediately. He actually backe 
this threat by calling in a large number of PAC policeme 
who marched with their weapons near Jajal, an obviou 
effort to spread terror among villagers so that they will not 
enter the forest to prevent the felling of trees. 


However activists like Negi, Prasun, Jardhari and Shikhar 
were not deterred by this. They worked tirelessly to mobilise 
the villagers. Negi's five day fast and Sunderlal Bahuguna’s 
visit helped to consolidate the gains. Many villagers, 
particularly women said that they'll definitely protect trees 
when the time comes. 


On the crucial day when the contractor brought in a large 
number of PAC policemen to help him in felling trees, 
villagers had gathered in significant numbers to protect 
trees. Villagers were not scared by the presence of 
policemen and kept shouting slogans like ‘The Himalaya will 
awake today, the cruel axe will be chased away.’ As soon as 
the contractor's men went near a tree to axe it, activists and 
local villagers, particularly women, rushed to this tree to hug 
it. The axemen could not even start axing the tree without 
hurting the villagers first. Their efforts to axe trees were 
frustrated again and again. It was not easy for policemen to 
find a pretext to use violence as the protestors were entirely 
peaceful. They even shouted, "Policemen are our brothers; 
our struggle is not against them." Finally it became clear thai 
it will not be possible for the contractor to axe any trees here 
and he, his axemen and the policemen had to return 
disappointed from the forests. 


In Khuret this success was repeated again. Here the 
activists and villagers combined their movement for saving 
trees with another movement to secure water supply for this 
village which had been very unjustly diverted elsewhere 
Both the objectives could be realised successfully in the 
movement at Khuret, but only after a hard struggle. 
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In Loital forest of Henvalghati the struggle was relatively 
easier. Here plans had been made to destroy a large number 
of trees to set up a campus, even though alternative sites 
were available. Villagers tied sacred threads on trees to 
symbolise their determination to protect trees. By now the 
determination of the people here to protect trees was well 
know. Probably this is the reason why officials agreed hastily 
to spare the Loital forest. 


Earlier there was another successful struggle to save 
Chir pine trees from excessive tapping of resins. This over 
exploitation led to weakening of the Chir pine trees so that 
they collapsed in large numbers even in mild storms. When 
Chipko activists drew attention to the exploitation of trees, 
official inquiries were ordered which confirmed corruption 
and over-exploitation to a shocking extent. The government 
agreed to stop this extraction so that the trees can recover 
from over-exploitation. Villagers on their own also dug out 
iron bars inserted in trees to extract resin and instead tied 
protective mud plasters on the ‘wounds' of trees. 


Even though the Henvalghati movement was achieving 
significant success in local villages, the main activists and 
increasingly assertive villagers were concerned at the 
growing threat to other villages. The authorities were still 
going ahead with their plans to auction other forests. So 
Chipko activists and villagers decided to go again to the 
auction site at Narendernagar to protest against the 
relentless commercial exploitation of forests. Here they 
occupied the auction site and announced that they will not 
allow any further destruction of forest in this ecologically 
crucial region. Sudesha Devi sat down on a seat meant for 
a.senior torest official and announced, "We are the real 
conservators of forests and we do not want this auction and 
axing of trees.” 


The police arrested many of these protestors, including 
women, and then took them to Tehri jail where they were 
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confined for 23 days. Although this was their first experienc 
of going to jail, the villagers' courage was maintained 
Particularly it was very courageous for some women t 
accept the jail sentence as they also had to face a lot o 
opposition from their family members and relatives for this. 


After they were released from jail many of these activists 
went to other areas of struggles against felling of trees and 
played a major role in protecting trees there. These included 
Chipko struggles at Lahasi and Badiyargad. It was largely as 
a result of several such movements (in which Henvalghati 
played a very important role) that finally a ban of commercial 
felling of trees was announced over a large part of 
Uttaranchal. 


When they got some rest from the movement for 
preventing the felling of trees, some of these activists 
participated in long foot-marches to take the message of 
Saving forests to other Himalayan villages. For example Negi 
Spent a long time in the famous 'Kashmir to Kohima foot 
march’ which had been initiated by Sunder Lal Bahuguna to 
take the message of saving Himalayan ecology and 
livelihood of Himalayan people to remote villages. 


For a long time the villagers got reprieve from more 
commercial felling of forests. However recently another big 
threat has emerged in the form of tree felling work that is 
planned for laying down electricity transmission lines which - 
will carry power from the under-construction giant Tehri 
hydro-electric project . According to local villagers, a 85 
meter wide stretch across these hills will be wiped clear of 
trees and vegetation for this purpose. A substantial part of 
Advani forests saved by Chipko movement earlier is also 
threatened. When villagers protested against this they were 
told by visiting power grid officials that they should have 
voiced their objections earlier. However villagers complain 
that at the early stage of planning they were not at all 
informed by officials and there was absolutely no 
emma 
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consultation with people likely to be affected. According to a 
rough estimate made by officials around one hundred 
thousand trees in the entire hilly stretch of transmission 
lines are threatened. Many more trees are also likely to be 
threatened in the plains near the hills, particularly in and 
around the Rajaji National Park area. Villagers complain that 
alternative routes for transmission were available which 
could have considerably reduced the damage _ to 
environment and livelihood. Several people fear that vested 
interests want more trees to be felled so that they can earn 
a lot of money from selling timber. However people of 
Henvalghati are again determined to save forests. Several of 
them gathered recently in Advani and took a pledge to first 
offer their own bodies if the axe falls on trees again. 


This callous, almost cruel attitude of officials towards 
forests stands in sharp contrast to the efforts of villagers to 
bring more greenery to the ecologically crucial Himalayan 
slopes. As Sudesha Devi says, "So much money is wasted 
by the government's drives to plant trees when the survival 
rate is very low. The rea! work of increasing the forest cover 
in villages is to allow forests to regenerate. If depleted 
forests are given rest then nature on its own has the 
Capacity to regenerate forests." However this is best done 
by villagers’ own voluntary efforts and understanding. 
Instead of being imposed from above restriction of grazing 
on a particular forest area is likely to work better if the 
villagers' own committees, with good representation of 
women, implement this in a flexible way also keeping in view 
the genuine needs of villagers and their animals. 


This is exactly what the villagers in Henvalghati have 
been doing, helped partly by 'Greening of Himalaya Project' 
and a small grant from the Right of Livelihood Awards. 
Wherever it was possible to build a boundary wall, this has 
been constructed and at other places the villagers have 
appointed their own guards at a small salary. A bigger role 
is played by the self-restraint exercised by villagers. The 
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overall result is to provide some rest to depleted forest lands 
to enable them to regenerate. This has produced very good 
result in and around some villages like Kuri, Piplet and 
Jardhar. Perhaps the most remarkable success has been 
achieved in the forest of Jardhar. Many people will find it 
difficult to believe that a badly degraded forest can turn into 
a lush green forest in a period of just 15 years but this is 
precisely what has happened in a vast stretch of forest near 
Jardhar. A badly ruined forest has been turned into a green 
heaven of oak, rhododendron and numerous other species 
of trees in which wildlife like bears and deer are being 
sighted again after a gap of several years. 


In 1994 a report by Ashish Kothari, published in the 
Environment Survey of the Hindu newspaper had this to say 
about the re-greening of Jardhar : 


"A dozen years after protection started, the results have 
been astounding. A patch of several hundred hectares of 
mixed forest now covers much of the slope above the 
village, looking for all the world as if it was always there. | 
walked through this forest to the top of the hill, and was 
Surprised to see the diversity: oak (Quercus incana), burans 
(Rhododendron arboreum), horse chestnut (Aesculus 
indica), walnut (Jaglans regia), bimal (Grewia oppositfolia), 
bamboo, chir pine (Pinus roxburghii), and other species 
were present in a wild profusion. Villagers report that not just 
small wildlife but also boars, deer, and bears have made a 
reappearance on the higher slopes. And why not they say, 
these animals also have right to a home... 


In the last few years, the villagers have also developed a 
couple of nurseries, and are using it to afforest other parts 
of the barren slopes around Jardhar. Shri N. D. Jayal, who 
was Officially monitoring the Greening of Himalaya Project, 
reported in 1991 that over 15,000 plants of mixed species | 
were being grown in these nurseries. The Van Suraksha 
Samiti (Forest Protection Committee) was looking after 
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them with help from the Mahila Mangal Dal (the village 
women's committee)." 


In Kuri village an important role has been played by a 
youth Shur Singh Bhandari who has been elected pradhan or 
head-person of the village council. He has mobilised local 
villagers to regenerate the forest by imposing voluntary 
restrictions and constructing a boundary wall. When the 
regenereated forest was threatened by fire, he again quickly 
mobilised villagers who brought the forest fires under control 
before extensive damage could by done. 


As a result of these numerous efforts to save and 
regenerate forests, the availability of all five Fs - Food, 
Fodder, Fertiliser (organic), Fuel and Fibre from forests has 
been protected. During drought years in particular people 
from far away villages depended on Advani forest to provide 
them fodder. Soil and water conservation, protection of 
water springs and reduction of threat from floods and 
landslides are other obvious advantages of the protection - 
and regeneration of the forests. As Kunwar Prasun says, 
“Once the movement for protecting trees spread, so many 
people acted in sporadic efforts to save trees near their 
home or to add to them. A contractor who had come here 
with lucrative offers to cut khair trees standing in the fields 
of villagers had to go away disappointed." So the overall 
impact of the movement was much more than specific 
struggles like Advani and Khuret which have been 
documented. 


2. Protecting Indigenous Cropping Systems and 
Saving Traditional Seeds : 


It has been a common practice in the villages for farmers 
to devote a part of their land, particularly irrigated land in the 
valleys to rice and wheat. These traditional varieties do not 
need chemical fertilisers and pesticides. Infact heavy doses 
of chemicals can cause problems to them. Non-irrigated, 
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hilly land is more commonly devoted to cultivating a mix of 
millets, legumes and oil seeds. The government has been 
trying to propagate that this cropping system of villagers in 
backward. In the place of traditional varieties of rice and 
wheat the government wanted to introduce new varieties 
which respond well to high doses of chemical fertilisers in 
the short run and require chemical pesticides as well. As far 
as the mixed cropping of millets, legumes and oilseeds is 
concerned, the government staff recommended that this 
should be given up and replaced with a monoculture of 
soyabeans. The government officials and scientists were 
very heavily in favour of soyabeans and held that the 
traditional mixed cropping was very inferior compared to 
this. They particularly lured farmers with the prospects of 
earning more cash by selling soyabean. 


lt was at this stage in the late eighties that Chipko 
activists started getting more involved in the need to save 
self-reliant, environment-protective farming practices from 
the onslaught of commercialisation which emphasised cash- 
crops at the expense of staple food crops and dependence 
on purchased inputs at the expense of self-reliance. They 
also realised that it is very important to save the seeds of 
traditional crop varieties as without these it will not be 
possible to retain or rebuild the indigenous farming systems. 
Thus now these activists started moving towards the 
present name of their movement (save the seeds 
movement) by which they are more commonly recognised: 
now. 


Careful study and experimentation made it clear to SSM 
activists that in official calculations the potential of traditional 
varieties is often understated. For example official 
comparisons of the yield of HYVs with traditional varieties | 
ignore the fact that traditional varieties of paddy generally 
yield more rice per kg. of paddy. As the traditional varieties 
are taller, fodder yield is also higher. The cooking quality of 
traditional varieties is considered much better by local 
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peasants. They find it easier to do the hard work in field after 
eating the traditional varieties than the HYVs. Besides the 
traditional varieties are considered more tasty. Infact even if 
strictly only the narrow yield of grain is compared, some 
traditional varieties are capable of yielding the same grain 
and that too without chemical fertilisers. 


Besides, the traditional varieties are less susceptible to 
pests and diseases. So it is not necessary to use chemical 
pesticides. Farmers know and understand local seeds 
better, and can treat them with locally available materials 
should any need arise. On the other hand they do not 
understand HYVs and depend on outside advice every time 
to meet any problems of pests and disease. | 


When these questions were discussed with local farmers 
many of them voiced their agreement time and again. After 
discussing these issues in detail now it was much more 
likely that they will look at all aspects carefully before 
accepting doles of chemical fertilisers and HYV seeds from 
the block office. However the fact that these were often 
offered more or less free by the government and that at least 
some short-term gains could be made by the rise in yield for 
the first few years still continued to attract some farmers 
although to a lesser extent than before. 


In the case of the mixed farming system grown generally 
in un-irrigated conditions the activists established an even 
better understanding of traditional farming systems. This 
system is generally called 'barahanaja’' which literally means 
‘twelve grains' as twelve (or sometimes more) millets, 
legumes and oilseeds are grown together. The government 
propaganda sees this system as a useless mix of too many 
crops in a small plot of land. However careful efforts to 
understand the time-honoured system will reveal that this Is 
an excellent, highly scientific way of growing a wide variety 
of nourishing and nutrition foods needed by hill families in 
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the small plots of cultivation land they have, while als 
maintaining the fertility of this land. 


To understand this better, let us first take a look at the 
crops that are generally grown in the ha zanala system o 
mixed cropping : 


1. Mandua wy ii millet 

2. Chaulai or ramdana ~ millet (also called 
marsha). 

3. Kuttu ~ millet 

4 Urad - legume 

2, Moong | - legume 

6. Rajma : ~ legume 

f- Naurangi ~ legume which 
grows in many different colors on a 
single plant | 

8. Til - oilseed 

9. Bhanjeer - oilseeds 

10. Jowar ~ coarse cereal or 
millet 

11. Kulth - legume (also 


called gahath) 
12. Bhatt - legume 


Sometimes other crops like jhangora and jakhia are 
considered to be a part of this system. 


The importance of barahanaja in the food system of this 
region can be judged on the basis of its contribution to the 
nutrition of people, as well as its ability to make very 
productive use of limited farmland on a sustainable basis. 


A. Contribution to the nutrition of people : Kunvar 
Prasun says, "Without the contribution of millets the nutrition 
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situation will deteriorate very sharply in our area. Rice and 
wheat are the most visible cereals in the market and in 
ration shops. But in terms of meeting some of the most 
important nutrition needs, millets are most important. 
Mandua is the leading member of the millet family and its is 
also one of the most nutritious crops." Mandua is known to 
be very rich in calcium, phosphorus, iodine, iron and vitamin 
B-1. Earlier children suffering from malnutrition - (or those 
who could not get mother's milk due to some special 
reason) were known to benefit from a special juice 
preparation made of mandua flour. Chaulai is known to be 
very rich in iron, apart from providing useful proteins. All the 
legumes are well known as rich sources of proteins, the 
biggest contribution from this point of view being made by 
bhatt legume. Some of these crops have important 
medicinal uses as well. For example kulth or gahath is very 
useful in the treatment of stones. As the crops matures at 
different times, some food or the other is available to the 
farmer at various times of year. 


B. In addition the barahanaja system also makes very 
productive use of limited land : 


In there hilly areas most peasant families have very 
limited quantity of land. In this situation it is not possible to 
plant various staple food crops separately. However it 
makes a lot of sense to grow a number of mixed crops 
together as long as these crops can grow well with each 
other. The beauty (and immense usefulness) of barahanaja 
is precisely this fact that these crops can grow in harmony 
with each other. Due to their nitrogen fixing abilities legume 
crops can return to the soil those nutrients which are used 
by other crops. The creepers of legumes use the stem of 
chaulai as a natural support. Mandua's roots grip the soil 
firmly and prevent soil-erosion. As mandua is the main crop 
of the system, soil-erosion is kept in check. 
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Thus barahanaja is a very scientific and sustainabl 
method of growing a wide variety of very useful an 
nutritious staple foods for these Himalayan villagers. Thos 
officials who have been reconsidering the displacement 
this highly useful mixed cropping system and it 
replacement by monoculture of soybeans are clearly makin 
a very serious mistake. It goes to the credit of SSM that 
has exposed the short-sightedness of this view and mad 
people more aware of the strengths of their traditional, time 
honoured systems of mixed cropping. Even from the point ¢ 
view of earning some cash (as the nutrient value of many c 
these millets and legumes is increasingly realised and th 
demand for these grows), the barahanaja system in not 
all inferior to the monoculture of soyabean. 


SSM's highly useful educational work was not confined t 
the villages of Henvalghati. SSM activists have taken u 
several padyatras or foot marches to spread thes 
messages to other areas. These padyatras are taken u 
without any outside funding. Only the return bus fare an 
expenditure on publishing pamphlets are requirec 
Otherwise the marchers depend entirely on the hospitality ¢ 
villages which they visit to provide them food and shelter. 
on some days they get little or no food, they just accept thi 
as a part of their work. 


It is indeed amazing that a movement having no fund 
decided to take up such a difficult task as a foot-march fror 
one corner of Uttaranchal to another corner. This foot marc 
from Arakot viltage of Uttarkashi district to Askot village « 
Pithoragarh district was completed in several stretche 
during the period of one year June 1998 to June 199% 
Kunwar Prasun who walked this entire length twice, onc 
several years back and now again particularly to spread th 
message of saving traditional seeds and organic farming 
says, "In the course of this long march we not only sprea 
our message among thousands of villagers, we also lear! 
a lot from them." 
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In the course of these extensive contacts with people in 
remote villages SSM activists have identified several cases 
in which 


a. Villagers are growing traditional varieties of paddy and 
wheat which give better yield and taste than HYVs even 
though villagers don't use any chemical fertilisers, 


b. Several varieties existed earlier which give yields 
comparable to or more then those of HYVs but which have 
somehow got lost now. 


c. Several traditional varieties which grow well even in 
very adverse conditions and which are so adapted to those 
adverse conditions that no outside varieties can hope to 
replace them. 


a. People of Janusar Bawar region take a lot of pride in 
their traditional chwatu variety of paddy. It is known as 
chardhan in Rawai and chwaria in Jaunpur. Particularly the 
Rama Sarai and Kanal Sarai belts are known for chardhan 
fields. This rice has red colour and local people are fond of 
its special flavour. 


In Kaira-ro valley of Almora district Thapachini variety of 
paddy is known for high yield (without chemical fertilisers) 
and good flavour. 


Barahai variety of paddy is grown in Uttarkashi and 
Barkot. It gives high yield even in un-irrigated conditions 
without chemical fertiliser. 


b. Zeeri variety of paddy was known for its good taste 
and flavour and elderly villagers have very found memories 
of this variety. Many farmers want to grow this variety again 
but can't get its seeds. Ramjavan variety of paddy was 
Known for its fragrance but it is difficult to find it now. 
Gorakhpuri variety was known for its high yield, disease 
resistance and early maturity but again it is very rare to see 
this variety now. In Kaira-ro and Bora-ro valleys of Almora 
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district people still remember traditional Jhusia variety tc 
provide higher yields than the HYVs of today. Despite this 
ability it cannot be traced today. Rata variety of wheat growr 
in Almora had medicinal powers to check diarrhoea, but this 
variety is being lost rapidly. 


c. Jhailda paddy has special abilities to tolerate 
hailstorms as well as to survive damage by wild animals 
(thanks to its thorns). Khimanand ki Ghori variety of paddy is 
also considered good for areas which experience frequent 
hailstorms. Jarakhya variety has very good qualities for 
remaining firm in windstorms and surviving their onslaught. 
Its tolerance to hailstones is also good. 


In the case of wheat Mishri variety, apart from being very 
tasty, has a special capacity to withstand heavy snowfall and 
to grow in those areas which have less sunshine. Thang 
variety is specially suitable for less fertile and productive 
land. 


SSM has taken the message of the usefulness of organic 
methods of farming to many farmers. Several farmers have 
given up chemical fertiliser-pesticide-HYV package after 
having been convinced by SSM's arguments. They generally 
experienced lower yields after giving up chemical fertilisers 
for one to three years, but after that yield from chemical fre 
agriculture stabilised. While there are several suc 
successes of going back to organic farming, there are als 
some problems caused by the reduction in green cover | 
some areas. This leads to lesser number of animals, lesse 
leaf and cowdung manure so lesser possibilities of organi 
farming. So increasing green cover and maintaining enoug 
domestic animals on the strength of the fodder provided b 
this green cover is also important. 


When some farmers wanted to go back to tradition 
practices and organic farming, they also searched for seed 
of traditional varieties. If they cannot get these seeds, the 
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this becomes a serious problem. SSM has realised the 
importance of saving traditional seeds and of documenting 
the properties of various traditional varieties. On the basis of 
inquiries made in hundreds of villages and hamlets SSM has 
been able to collect such information for about nearly 300 
varieties of paddy alone. SSM will be publishing this 
information quite soon. SSM estimates that till about five 
decades back about 3000 varieties of rice existed in 
Uttaranchal. 


SSM has been trying to maintain a collection of as many 
seeds as possible. These seeds are shared with farmers 
freely so that these can grow in more fields and survive in 
field conditions instead of being saved in storage. However 
in its seeds saving efforts the shortage of funds and land 
has proved to be a constraint. SSM has generally taken well- 
justified pride in its self reliance and not depending on any 
outside funds. However it has to be admitted that at times 
the fund crunch causes real problems. SSM has frequently 
felt the need to buy some land on which various conserved 
varieties of seeds can be grown regularly. But due to lack of 
funds it could not buy this land. As a result of this some of 
the paddy varieties available earlier with SSM may have 
been lost. It is likely that a fund collection drive will have to 
be launched soon to buy some land for conservation and 
experimental work. However even with all the present day 
constraints SSM has managed to save quite a significant 
_humber of varieties of rice, rajma and other crops and 

shares the same with farmers. 


On the whole the work of SSM has made a remarkable 
contribution to understanding the wisdom of traditional 
agriculture as practised in Uttaranchal and to preserve and 
protect the base of this wisdom. "Can ‘agri-ecology' feed the 
hungry millions?" is an often asked question in the existing 
debate on food security. The work of SSM has yielded a lot 
of evidence which indicates a positive response to this 
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question. Infact SSM has provided these answers at a 
crucial juncture when agro-ecology as practised traditionally 
was coming under increasing attack from powerful vested 
interests. 


Before concluding this section a few words need to be 
said about SSM's stand on processing of food. This is one 
of the few areas in India where water mills were much in use 
for grinding flour till just a few years back. SSM supports the 
effort to give a new lease of life to small-scale water mills 
which are called 'ghrats'. This is also one of the few areas 
where cottage-scale hand pounding of rice has still survived 
to a significant extent. SSM supports such cottage-scale, 
self-reliant processing of food which is also useful from the 
point of view of nutrition. 


3. Saving Fields and Forests From Destructive 
Mining Practices : 


Soon after the movement to save forests, a new threat 
appeared in the form of a mining contractor who wanted to 
break and carry away the limestones in and around Henval 
river. These stones play the role of moderating the flow of 
Henval river. If the stones are carried away, then the water 
level will fall and it my not be able to reach irrigation 
channels (locally called guls). The entire traditional irrigation 
system could have been disrupted. Thus agriculture in the 
most fertile fields in the valley was threatened. 


There was another effort by a contractor to mine th 
limestone around the fertile fields. Dynamite blasts are mos 
likely to cause landslides which in turn can destroy the fertil 
fields. 


In both the cases the villagers were mobilised to united 
oppose this threat to their livelihood and the contractor coul 
be chased away. However on paper one of the mining lease 
still remains and the threat can re-appear anyday. 


An even bigger threat from highly destructive mining 
existed in a part of Dehradun district bordering Tehri Garhwal 
district and when people there heard about the dedicated 
activists of Henvalghati they called them for help in saving 
their forests and fields. Here the forest of Sisyansukhalan 
and the village of Nahin Kalan were on the brink of total 
destruction. Such was the magnitude of destruction that had 
already been caused. However due to the persistent efforts 
of these activists, Sunderlal Bahuguna and local villagers an 
almost lost battle was transformed into a victory and both 
this threatened village and the forests could be saved from 
the further impact of destructive mining. Later the degraded 
forest managed to regenerate and today quite a good forest 
cover is available there. The fertile land of the village in 
yielding such good crops which are even taken to 
biodiversity exhibitions. The fertile fields of Nagni and Nahin 
Kalan were successfully saved from destructive mining 
practices. 


4. Anti-Liquor Movement : 


An anti-liquor movement in Henvalghati was in fact the 
first organised social action by SSM activists which took 
place about 25 years ago. 


As consumption of liquor was leading to the economic 
ruin and social disruption of several families, several 
villagers mobilised by Dhum Singh Negi and his young 
disciples joined hands together to curb the sale and 
consumption of liquor. This event had been preceded by a 
bigger anti-liquor struggle in Tehri and so there was quite a 
lot of enthusiasm for this move at that time. 


Smugglers and contractors of liquor threatened the 
leading activists and students who were opposing them, and 
for some time there was a lot of tension. However as a 
result of the emerging unity of villagers on this issue the 
liquor merchants had to beat a hasty retreat. The 
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consumption of liquor came down significantly in this area at 
that time. 


Sporadic efforts continued to be made from time to time 
to keep this consumption low. Some other influential 
persons like the young pradhan of Kuri village, Shoorveer 
Singh also helped in this. Although liquor remains a problem 
in several families, the activists have succeeded in reducing 
it here compared to other neighbouring regions. However the 
problem could have been tackled even more effectively if the 
earlier movement had been followed by continuous 
mobilisation on this issue. 


5. Contribution of Women : 


One factor which is common to all the movements 
described here has been the enthusiastic participation of © 
women. While this was quite expected in anti-liquor 
movement, as women clearly bear the worst consequences 
of the increasing consumption of alcohol by men, the higher- 
than-expected involvement of women in other movements 
deserves closer attention. 


Women bring fodder and fuel from forests, and when 
nearby forests are destroyed, they have to trudge longer 
distances every day carrying heavy loads. So while felling of 
trees affects all villagers adversely, it affects women even 
more. Still it was not expected that women will face the 
police so boldly in the forest of Advani. As Sudesha Devi 
recalls, “There was no shortage of women volunteers on | 
that critical day. Despite the presence of police, as many as 
four to five women would rush to save a trees whenever an 
axe-man approached it. Some women were told by their 
families not to go to the forest as the police was likely to 
come there. However they said that they were going to fetch 
fuel and fodder but then came to participate in the protest 
action." 
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Here the women were courageous in the forest located 
near their village, but what is even more surprising is the 
courage they displayed in Narendranagar town where they 
went to protest against the forest auction. Here despite the 
presence of a huge police force they managed to enter the 
auction hall and occupied the seats meant for forest 
officials. They boldly went to jail. The jail experience did not 
shatter them. They even managed to survive the taunts they 
heard from some family members and relatives after they 
returned from jail. When it was time to go to Nagni and 
Sisyanasu Khalan village several women again agreed to go, 
although in the later case this meant staying away from 
home for several days. Infact it was the presence of women 
like Sudesha Devi in this movement which led to the 
successful mobilisation of local village women as Sudesha 
could tell them- woman to woman- what they had 
succeeded in achieving earlier in Henvalghati. 


Such an amazing mobilisation of several women could 
be achieved in a region about which it had been frequently 
said that women know only two homes - the home of her 
husband and the home of her parents. They are not 
expected to experience any life beyond this. Yet when the 
time for action and constructive work came, there were 
several volunteers from among them even for the most risky 
work, where there was a distinct possibility of being arrested 
and sent to jail. 


From this it appears that the potential of women for 
social change had been seriously underestimated and the 
opportunities had been accordingly denied to them. When 
even a few opportunities were opened up, it became clear 
that they are willing to endure a lot of hardships and 
uncertainty for social concerns which are recognised as 
critical by them. These need not be related only to their own 
village, as their participation in movements beyond local 
interests showed. As Kunwar Prasun says, "Women are 
very sincere and honest in their commitments. Their 
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commitments have greater spiritual depth. Once they are 
convinced of the importance of an issue and come forward 
to take it up, they'll not give up easily.” 


It is also very interesting that women have responded 
better than men to the message of SSM regarding organic 
farming and saving seeds. Sudesha Devi says bluntly, 
"Women are the preservers of traditional seeds. It is the 
men who keep getting the outside seeds due to the desire 
for some quick cash." 


Women do most of the farming work in these Himalayan 
villages. So their positive response to SSM message is as 
Significant as it is interesting. 


Kunwar Prasun and other SSM activists have addressed 
several meetings of women farmers in Pratapnagar, 
Bhilanganga and Jakhauli blocks where Mahila Samakhya 
project is active. The response of women farmers at all 
these meetings has been very positive and they have never 
Opposed the support of organic farming and traditional 
seeds by SSM activists. Infact several women who attended 
subsequent meetings told SSM activists that after attending 
the earlier meetings they have already gone back to organic 
farming. 


It is significant that women who have a closer link to 
farming and fields are so receptive to the message of 
organic farming and forest protection. 


They clearly realise that these issues of forest protection 
and organic farming are significant for food security on a 
sustainable basis. 


While the movement initiated by SSM helps the 
sustainable livelihood of all villagers, the benefits to women 
are more pronounced. Women's problems in running their 
household on a limited budget are reduced and the 
incidence of domestic violence is also reduced when liquor 
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consumption by men is reduced (women do not consume 
any liquor in these villages). The drudgery of women in 
bringing fuel and fodder from far away forests is reduced 
when deforestation is checked and depleted forests are 
regenerated. Their work in agricultural fields is helped when 
they work with traditional seeds whose properties and needs 
are well known to them, and they can avoid the use of 
hazardous chemicals. When their overall participation in 
decision making increases, decisions which adversely affect 
women are less likely to be taken in that village. 


The greater participation of women in decision making 
also helps food security as women are more likely to 
emphasise the sustainable production of staple food crops, 
compared to many men who are in a hurry to increase cash 
income even if it is squandered later on liquor consumption. 
The linkages of protecting forests, saving seeds and 
traditional mixed cropping systems to sustainable long term 
food security are quite clear. The work of SSM certainly 
enhances food security on a sustainable basis at a local 
level in Henvalghati and also takes several initiatives further 
for state level impact. 


It is a very hopeful sign that a movement like this has 
been able to sustain itself for over 25 years without any 
regular support from outside. This makes it replicable in so 
many areas where such institutional supports are not 
available. What this movement shows is that just a few 
dedicated persons with adequate foresight can initiate so 
much relevant work and obtain the involvement of a very 
significant number of villagers in this. The entire effort has 
been peaceful, not even coming near the possibility of violent 
retaliation even in the wake of grave provocation. Once an 
official even went to the extent of slapping Kunwar Prasun in 
public even then he and his colleagues remained entirely 
peaceful and resorted to peaceful but determined, firm 
methods to get an apology. 
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In these villages very big landowners do not exist and 
extreme inequalities of land ownership are not a problem. 
However social discrimination against dalits is a problem 
even here. SSM has always taken a pro-dalit, pro-poor stand 
on various issues. But in a community where, relatively 
speaking, equality already exists to a significant extent, its 
main emphasis has been to mobilise the collective strength 
of the village community to protect sustainable livelihood and 
enhance sustainable food security. 


Empowering People to Fight Corruption, 
Promote Development 
MKSS in Central Rajasthan 


In the case of many voluntary organisations the focus is 
generally on how efficient and honest use they make of the 
funds at their disposal to help the weaker sections, improve 
environment and take up other priority tasks. However in any 
region the government funds are generally much higher than 
what an individual NGO, even a heavily funded NGO can 
spend. Therefore an even greater impact can be made if the 
voluntary groups function in such a way as to ensure the 
honest and proper use of government funds. If this vigilance 
is exercised particularly in the context of the funds meant 
mainly for the benefit of the weaker sections, then this can 
help to increase significantly the economic benefits reaching 
the weaker sections and also improving their food security. 


This contribution will be enhanced further if the process 
of exercising this vigilance and ensuring better use of public 
funds is such as to empower the people, particularly the 
weaker sections, in significant ways, so that the checking of 
graft is later followed by people's closer participation and 
involvement in the creation and maintenance of development 
works so that much better results (particularly in the form of 
benefits to weaker sections and improving their food 
security) can be secured from the use of public funds. 
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One organisation which has done remarkable work in 
improving the food security of weaker sections by struggling 
for the better use of public funds is the Mazdoor Kisan 
Shakti Sangathna (MKSS - Organisation for the 
Empowerment of Workers and Peasants). MKSS works 
actively in six tehsils of central Rajasthan (Bhim, Devgarh 
and Kumbhalgarh tehsils of Rajasmand district, Raipur 
tehsil in Pali district, Mandal tehsil in Bhilwara district and 
Jwaja tehsil in Ajmer district). This is a roughly 150 km long 
and 80 km wide area with a population of roughly half a 
million. MKSS has worked in this area for nearly fourteen 
years. Its main office works from one or two huts in 
Devdungri village located at a distance of about 10 km from 
the town of Bhim. MKSS works mainly among the rural poor 
sections of this region, and its membership is also mainly 
drawn from these sections. However, the impact of MKSS 
work reaches much beyond this region, in some contexts it 
has a clearly state-wide impact (in most parts of Rajasthan) 
while some aspects of its work also had national impact in 
terms of inspiring similar efforts in distant parts of India. 


The MKSS experiment in social work started in 1987-88 
when three social activists came to live in a hut in Devdungri 
village of Rajsamand (then Udaipur district). ‘This group 
included Aruna Roy (a former IAS officer), Nikhil Dey (who 
had given up his studies in the USA to work for relevant 
social change in India) and Shanker (a social activist with 
special skills in communication who originally hails from this 
same rural belt). Soon after reaching here this group got 
involved in a very difficult struggle against a powerful feudal 
lord. The courage and determination which this group 
displayed in this struggle soon convinced nearby villagers 
that these persons are very different from those city based 
activists who come to stay in a village for just a few days. 
After this the new organisation started getting more and 
more members quite rapidly and it was able to take up 
issues which had significant implications for people all over 
Rajasthan. 
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MKSS sees itself as a part of the 'non-party political 
process' - those political organisations which mobilise 
people but not with the aim of capturing state power and 
forming their own government. Politics is essentially about 
the balance of power, and today in most countries including 
India; power in concentrated in a relatively small number of 
people and it is denied to a large number of poor and 
disadvantaged people. The non-power political process as 
envisaged by MKSS seeks to change this balance of power 
in favour of the deprived sections. 


MKSS works in a drought prone area inhabited mostly by 
small peasants who are generally not able to grow adequate 
foodgrains to meet their own needs, not to speak of surplus 
production. Hence the reliance on drought relief work and 
the government's other rural employment programmes is 
quite high. Any organisation that works for the proper honest 
implementation of these programmes as well as increasing 
their reach can certainly make a very important contribution 
to the food security of this region. 


_ 1. The Struggle Against Corruption and for 
Proper Use of Development Funds: 


In recent years increasingly rural development funds are 
being utilised through panchyati raj institutions. While this 
step is welcome, real benefits of this decentralisation are 
impeded by high levels of corruption even at the panchayat 
level. This is evident from the huge expense being incurred 
in the election of sarpanchs. at present no salary or 
honorarium is given to a sarpanch. How then are the huge 
election expenses compensated? It is an unwritten 
understanding in the majority of panchayats that the 
sarpanch will recover at least something more than election 
expenses through corrupt practices. The actual extent of 
corruption of course is higher as a significant share has to 
be given to local officials and higher-ups also. Infact in most 
cases the local officials are closely in collusion with a 
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Sarpanch and this is what facilitates the plunder of 
development funds on a large scale. It is equally clear that 
this loss cannot go on unhindered without some sort of 
collusion at higher levels. 


In these depressing conditions in village after village 
MKSS has pioneered a path of fighting corruption which is 
effective while remaining peaceful and which despite several 
problems manages to unite and mobilise a large number of 
villagers against the powerful clique of corrupt persons. 


An effective instrument of this entire effort is the people's 
right to obtain information. MKSS has been the foremost 
organisation at the national level in raising the demand for 
right to information at the grass roots level and is using this 
right effectively to fight corruption and to enhance the 
democratic participation of ordinary people in development 
activities. This demand for right to information was first 
raised by MKSS in the early and mid-nineties in the course 
of its movement for the payment of legal wages to workers 
employed at drought relief work sites. Subsequently there 
was a long struggle. The government at first agreed to this 
right and then appeared to go back on its promise again and 
again. So the MKSS launched an important campaign in the 
course of which the message of the importance of this right 
was taken to different parts of Rajasthan. There were 
several protests including long dharnas at Beawar and 
Jaipur. Finally so much pressure was built up that the 
government had to issue orders for providing for the right to 
information in the context of all development works taken up 
by panchayats. 


MKSS with other organisations continued to demand 
State-level legislation on right to information and finally this 
bill was passed in Rajasthan in the year 2000. This 
legislation as well as the earlier orders on panchayats have 
helped the MKSS and villagers in their struggles against 
corruption. Earlier the official records on development work 
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were obtained by request and by using contacts but now 
villagers can demand this information as their legal right. 


A highly effective method that has been evolved in this 
area by MKSS is that when people of any village feel 
concerned that a lot of funds in their village are being 
misappropriated, they approach the appropriate authorities 
for obtaining official information on the development work 
that has been taken up in this village or panchayat area 
(information such as the total budget, how much of it was 
spent on purchasing material and how much was spent on 
making payments to workers, the measurements of the work 
etc.). 


Once this information becomes available then people 
examine all the development works that are supposed to 
have been completed. The actual work is compared to what 
is stated in official records. Workers whose names are 
mentioned in the records are contacted to ask them whether 
they were actually paid the wages that are shown in the 
official records. Once this detailed comparison of the real 
situation with the official records has been completed it is 
time to call a public hearing or a Jan Sunwai. At this public 
hearing all villagers are invited including those who are 
accused of corruption. The local officials, journalists, some 
teachers etc. are also invited. Some eminent persons of the 
area as well as some from outside the area are also invited 
as panelists. The official records are read out and villagers 
are asked to tell the real situation. The misappropriation of 
funds is generally established very clearly and in a very open 
way before all those who are present. The persons who are 
accused of corruption are given the full opportunity to 
present their point of view. It is another matter that they have 
little to say when the contrast between what is stated in 
official records and what the villagers say (and what can be 
verified by physical verification in nearby sites) is so clear. 

The first public hearing took place at Kot Kirana village (in 
Pali district) on 2nd December 1994. This public hearing 
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exposed how people shown to be employed in construction 
of anicuts were not even living in the area then. The wage 
money did not reach the villagers and the anicuts were so 
badly constructed and they were washed away by rains. 
Thus food security was harmed koth in the short-term (by 
the non-payment of wages) and in the long run (by the denial 
of a badly needed irrigation source). 


The second public hearing held at Bhim block in 
Rajsamand district on 7th December took up the matter 
relating to Bhim and Kaladeo panchayats. Kaladeo 
panchayat had been pvthlicised for its numerous 
development works constructed under a rural development 
scheme called ‘apna-gaon anna-kaam' (our village, our 
work). However most of the works turned ott to be full of 
problems and could not be used. ‘An anicut was found to be 
full of leaks. Although this spacial scheme aimed to 
maximise the involvement cf local people, actually only 
contractors and a few influential people were involved. This 
public hearing also found that in Bhim block, payments 
amounting to over Rupees three million had been made to a 
fraudulent company which existed only in the form of a bank 
account in the name of the wife of a block level employee! 


It was becoming clear right from these initial public 
hearings that a lot of money (by standards of a panchayat's 
budget) which could have helped particularly the weaker 
sections and enhanced their food security was being 
cornered by a few infiuential persons. 


MKSS activists also went to several other areas to help 
in organising other public nearings. In Alwar district a public 
hearing exposed the unfair means being used to grab highly 
fertile farmland for setting up hazarcous industrial units 
including those mean: fe. -procucing liquor. With the 
availability of people's right to obtain information. the 
effectiveness of such public hecrings in exposing how 
development funds were being misappropriated inc:eased 
a 
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further. Infact the workers and peasants of this region 
understood and demonstrated the usefulness .of right to 
information in protecting livelihood interests much before the 
city based intellectuals woke up to the importance of this 
issue. 


The moral force of MKSS campaigns and public hearings 
also increased to such an extent that at some recent jan 
sunwais the main persons who faced charges of corruption 
agreed on the spot to return the money (or at least a part of 
the misappropriated funds). In Surajpura and Rawatmal 
villages of Ajmer district, for instance the sarpanches agreed 
to return over rupees one lakh each. 


The biggest exposure took place in the public hearing for 
Janawad panchayat (Rajsamand district) held this year 
(2001). Here the careful scrutiny of a part of the 
development work constructed during the last six years 
1994-2000 revealed a massive corruption of Rs. 45 lakhs. 
This exposure motivated the government to set up its own 
detailed inquiry headed by a senior official Shri Bannalal. 
The Bannalal Committee after a more complete review of 
the development work in Janavad panchayat during 1994-95 
to 1999-2000 revealed corruption and misappropriation of 
Rs_ 67 lakhs out of the total spending of Rs. 123 lakhs. Such 
a huge corruption and misappropriation was confirmed 
despite giving the benefit of doubt to officials/sarpanch in 
some important. contexts such as the quality of the material 
used, the size of the foundation etc. It became clear that the 
people of these villages particularly the weaker sections had 
been deprived of irrigation, drinking water, wage payments, 
health, education, housing and other basic needs because 
of this corruption. The crops were drying up due to shortage 
of irrigation while the money meant for small- scale irrigation 
and water harvesting works was being swindled. Women 
had to walk upto 3 or 4 km to bring drinking water while the 
money meant for water tanks was being misappropriated 
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and a public well was being used for the private benefit of 
one of the biggest landowners. The poorest people were 
being deprived of shelter while several members of one of 
the richest families were grabbling houses meant for 'below 
poverty line’ families. As may as 49 development works (out 
of the 141 examined by the committee) simply did not exist 
or existed only on paper (so that 100 per cent of the money 
shown in official records for these works had been 
misappropriated). What is very clear form this experience is 
that Jan Sunwais and Right to Information can be very useful 
In fighting corruption as well as in securing the close 
involvement of people in protecting their rights as 
symbolised by the slogan of 'Hamara Paisa, Hamara Hisab' 
(be accountable to us, it is our money). As a recent paper 
prepared by MKSS says- 


"All over Rajasthan hundreds of thousands of small 
development works have been undertaken in the name of the 
poor, eg. roads, schools, wells, tanks and all kinds of 
construction activities. The main beneficiaries of these 
schemes, however, are not the poor but a mafia of 
contractors, bureaucrats and village leaders who are looting 
public funds for private gain. This is also the basis of a 
fraudulent nexus between development works and the 
electoral system, whereby local leaders are allowed to 
misuse public funds in return for delivering votes. The 
casualty is not just development but also democracy. 


During the jan sunwai, the people have an opportunity to 
openly question the use and misuse of development funds in 
the area, and to initiate action against any fraud that may be 
identified." 


Further this paper says, 
“This exercise has several objectives: 


1. Reclaiming Development: Through the jan sunwai. 
the people assert their right to the proper use of 
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development funds, and demand accountability from elected 
representatives and officials. 


2. Fighting Corruption: The jan sunwai is a weapon to 
eradicate corruption at the village level. 


3. Building Democracy: The jan sunwai is a practical 
exercise in government for the people by the people, without 
the inter-mediation of politica' parties or elected leaders. It is 
a small step towards the :ransition from representative to 
participatory democracy. 


The jan sunwai is also part of a broader movement for 
the people's right to information. It is an example of the tools 
that can be used to assert the right of all citizens to 
transparent and accountable government. In the current 
climate of pervasive corruption, the right to information 
Campaign is one opportunity for ordinary citizens to break 
out of the vicious circle of collective apathy and individual 
hopelessness. 


From a document ‘Public Hearing - Why and How' by 
MKSS 


In a recent report on jan sunwai at Surajpur, a village 
senior journalist Ajit Bhattacharjee captured very well the 
spirit of these public hearings. 


"At the Surajpura sunwai, the most flagrant case to 
emerge was of the non-existent irrigation channel. Copies 
of bills, receipts, muster rolls and other documents showed 
that Rs. 56000 had been paid for constructing a channel 
from a nearby lake. This included payment of wages to 100 
workers. But local villagers testified that no such channel 
existed and nobody had been paid. The offending sarpanch 
offered | make ammends if the exact amount defrauded 
was determined. 


Despite the serious nature of the charges, the 
proceedings were conducted democratically, without 
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angry confrontation. The sarpanches were seated on 
chairs facing the villagers who walked upto a dias to testify. 
They were allowed to respond without heckling. Everyone 
had their say. A panel of notables from outside witnessed 
the proceedings. 


Customary politeness, however did not indicate 
acceptance or leniency. When the non-existent channel 
was substantiated, the villagers were asked if they wanted a 
case to be filed. They shouted their assent - asked to raise 
hands, a forest of hands went up. The traditional servility 
before officialdom had disappeared. 


Jan sunwais are an exercise in village democracy. As 
details are read out from copies of official record of a 
panchayat work, the assembled villagers are asked to 
confirm them. One by one they come forward to testify to 
fraud from what they have seen themselves. Women do not 
hesitate to testify. Nor do labourers in patched clothes. And 
all this in the presence of powerful sarpanches. 


Muster rolls provide the most striking and immediate 
evidence of fraud. They contain names of persons listed as 
having been paid the stipulated wages for work on the 
project. At both jan sunwais, as the names were read out, 
villagers stood up to testify that many of those named were 
dead, working elsewhere or were no longer resident in the 
area. Some confirmed that they had worked and had been 
paid, but not the stipulated wage. Charging for non-existent 
labour has become the simplest form of corruption and of 
defrauding the poor of employment benefits." 


As the right to information movement has spread to many 
parts of Rajasthan, its impact can also be seen at the state 
level, particularly in the execution of drought relief works. A 
recent study of the drought relief work by Jean Dreaze. 
carried out with the help of several voluntary organisations 
and people's movements revealed a Significant reduction in 
a etsesssesnstsunsenanenensmnsmees 
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corruption levels. A substantial part of the credit for this 
should rightly go to the Right to Information - Jan sunwal 
campaign pioneered by the MKSS and later joined by several 
other organisations. Any reduction in corruption in drought 
relief works should certainly be regarded as a very important 
contribution to enhancing food security in Rajasthan. 


This campaign has played an important role in reducing 
corruption in development works. When a successful jan 
Sunwai is organised, its impact can be seen in several 
nearby villages as well. Corrupt officials and elected 
representatives realise that if they go on swindling people 
then one day they may also have to face people in similar 
public hearings and then the government is also likely to 
initiate action against them. So they became more careful 
about the use of funds and even if corruption is not 
altogether eliminated much more benefits start reaching the 
people than before. As Chimanram, who played a leading 
role in exposing corruption in Janavad panchayat says, soon 
after the successful public hearing and the action against 
powerful corrupt persons by the government, corruption was 
significantly reduced in many nearby villages and quite likely 
in the entire tehsil. 


In brief, what the MKSS has achieved in a short term is 
a strong message to the entire nation that if the benefit of 
development funds is to really reach the rural poor, then 
much remains to be done first to clear the cobwebs of 
corruption. This is a significant message at a time when a 
lot of hope is being reposed in panchayats. If the message 
of MKSS is heard, then a lot of attention will be devoted to 
creating systems which will ensure honesty and 
transparency in the functioning of panchayats. More of this 
saving will directly benefit the poor, their ability to meet their 
basic needs and their food security. When a sarpanch 
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indulges even in relatively small scale corruption, it actually 
continues to get bigger as money has to be given also to 
several officials. When half of the money is stolen from a 
developmental work, actually almost the entire amount is 
gone as the construction is so poor as to be almost entirely 
useless. Hence the loss to the villagers, for example from 
corruption in the construction of small irrigation check-dams, 
is actually much higher than the money cornered by a 
corrupt sarpanch. For the sake of a few thousand rupees, 
the development work of an entire village or hamlet may be 
jeopardised. The system of accountability and transparency 
suggested by the MKSS shows the ways to check corruption 
and ensure honest use of public funds mainly for weaker 
sections. 


2. Struggle for a Rise in Legal Minimum Wages 
and for Paying the Legal Wages: 


Form the very beginning the MKSS has given a lot of 
attention both to securing a rise in legal minimum wages as 
well as in ensuring the actual payment of the legal wages. 
The contribution of payment of reasonable legal wages to 
the food security of workers is high everywhere, but it is 
even higher in Rajasthan due to the significant role played by 
drought relief work in the lives of the poorest and most 
vulnerable sections. MKSS has given the highest importance 
to ensuring the payment of legal wages at drought relief 
work sites. Before the work of MKSS started, another 
movement led by activists of Social Work and Research 
Centre (SWRC) had raised the demand for payment of legal 
minimum wages at drought relief work sites and this 
demand was taken up by the SWRC director right up to the 
Supreme Court of India which gave a very favourable 
judgement ensuring the right of workers at drought relief 
work sites to get the legal minimum wage. 


However in reality the legal minimum wage was still not 
being paid at most drought relief. ef_works and in rural 
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In 1990 the MKSS launched a movement against violation 
of minimum wage laws in rural employment works in Bhim 
region. This struggle culminated in a hunger strike cum 
dharna. Despite the administration's repressive methods, 
the movement succeeded in drawing unprecedented 
attention to the issue of non-payment of minimum wages at 
rural employment works. 


This struggle was followed up by a two-day seminar on 
“minimum wages in government's rural employment 
programmes” organised at the Institute of Development 
Studies in Jaipur. Senior officials, academicians and social 
activists who participated in this seminar expressed their 
agreement that minimum wages should be paid in all 
government sponsored employment works including famine 
rellef works and that too within a week of the completion of 
the muster-roll. 


This meeting further strengthened the struggle of the 
MKSS for legal minimum wages. In Barar panchayat area 
when workers found that legal minimum wages were not 
being paid, they refused to accept lower than this legal 
wage. When economic hardships later compelled many of 
them to accept the lower wage, still the struggle was 
continued by 12 workers who despite many hardships 
refused to accept anything less than the legal minimum 
wage. Officials were quite willing to make off the record 
payments to these workers at the legal rate, but the workers 
insisted that legal wage should be made on the record 
because only then will the wider struggle for legal wages be 
helped. To obtain this payment on record, the MKSS had to 
resort to another dharna cum fast in Bhim. 


The government now unleashed its repressive machinery 
on the agitating workers and those who were on hunger 
strike were carried out forcibly by policemen. However finally 
the government had to yield and pay the legal minimum 
wages on record. 
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This helped the struggles at other famine relief works to 
demand and receive the legal wage. Earlier the government 
was trying to take the stand that legal minimum wage will not 
be paid at famine relief work. Now having made this payment 
on record it was much more difficult to deny this wage to 
‘other workers at thousands of other famine relief work sites 
all over Rajasthan. 


The impact of this could be seen sometime after this 
struggle at numerous other work sites. Even if the exact 
legal wage was not paid, the real wage now was much 
closer to the legal wage. 


This trend has been evident in recent times as well. 
Reports from several drought affected villages all over 
Rajasthan during the drought of 2000-01 revealed that 
although at a few places such as Nokha there were some 
glaring violations, by and large there was a greater tendency 
for the wages to be closer to legal wages than in previous 
years of widespread drought. Although several forces both 
within and outside the government have contributed to this, 
there is no doubt that the work of MKSS has made a special 
contribution and a state-level impact. 


When MKSS started working in Rajasthan about 14 years 
back the minimum wage rate was about Rs. 11. Today it is 
Rs. 60. While the legal minimum wage rate has risen in all 
states, in Rajasthan it has risen at a higher rate than in most 
other states. Today the legal minimum wage rate is higher 
than in other, more progressive states like Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. In this achievement also while several groups 
including trade unions have made their contribution, the 
contribution of MKSS remains a special one as it steadfastly 
pursued this issue and that too in the context of the most 
vulnerable sections. | 


The actual wage may not be the same as the legal wage, 
but there is a tendency for the actual wage also to rise when 
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the. legal wage rises. Thus at least some significan 
contribution to improvement of the food security of poores 
people has been made by this effort. 


‘3. Increasing the Share of the Most Vulnerable 
Groups in the Overall Budget in the State: 


During the year 2000-2001 Rajasthan faced an acute 
drought and reports of starvation conditions and acute 
drinking water shortage poured in from several parts of the 
state. In this situation a network of about 57 voluntary 
organisations called Akal Sangharash Samiti (AKS-famine 
struggle committee) played a very important role. The AKS 
closely monitored the drought situation not only on the basis 
of information received from voluntary organisations but also 
by examining the documents of the government regarding 
how much employment has been provided. AKS carried out 
a constant dialogue with the government regarding the need 
to step up employment work and increase the allocation of 
government relief work. This constant monitoring and 
pressure helped to increase the employment provided in 
drought relief work and the extension of relief work by about 
3 months upto September 30. 

While this work involved about 57 organisations, MKSS 
again made a significant contribution in this effort. 
Particularly in the last stage when an extension of relief 
works was badly needed, hectic consultations with senior 
officials and ministers in Delhi conducted by MKSS activists 
proved very useful. This was also followed by some national 
level changes which again took some of the benefits to other 
parts of the country as well. In recent times MKSS activists 
have focused a lot of attention on the contradictions between 
mounting grain stocks and the widespread hunger and 
malnutrition in the country, and how it is necessary to 
resolve this contradiction by releasing adequate quantities of 
this grain for people who need it the most. 
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MKSS is also in the process initiating budget analysis 
efforts which will bring out clearly how much share of the 
government budget is actually allocated to the poor, and how 
this can be increased. 


MKSS also wants to carry out a campaign for ‘right to 
work' so that some version of an employment guarantee 
scheme can be implemented in Rajasthan where it is badly 
needed by the most vulnerable groups. 


4. Improvement of Panchayati Raj Institutions: 

— 

Apart from relentlessly fighting corruption in panchayati 
raj institutions, MKSS has also campaigned successfully for 
taking this decentralisation to the entire village in such a way 
that all people can participate. This is generally taken to 
mean the strengthening of the gram sabha, the assembly of 
all adult villagers but there are several functional problems in 
this particularly when a big village is spread over a large 
area. So MKSS campaigned for creating a new statutory 
institution of direct democracy called ward sabha. A ward is 
the smallest constituency of the local government in India, 
comprising a few hundred people usually in contiguous 
settlements, who elect a member of the village council. This 
legal recognition of a smaller, face to face community Is 
likely to prove quite helpful in ensuring functional democracy 
at the grass roots. 


MKSS_ also campaigned for ensuring better 
representation of women and weaker sections at gram 
sabha and ward sabha meetings. MKSS tried to ensure that 
ward sabhas have the right to get information on all 
development work implemented in their respective areas 
and to conduct social audits regarding these development 
works. The MKSS demanded that ward sabhas should be 
authorised to award utilisation and completion certificates 
for such work. 


ES LLP AMIE HEB TTL I a BE IED NE ABR a MEI SIE EN Ae RE RR Ra a ER 
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To a large extent these various demands of MKSS have 
been accepted and now MKSS is working to ensure the 
successful functioning of these reforms at least in some 
panchayats. Infact in two panchayats Kushalpura (in 
Rajsamand district) and Todgarh (Ajmer District) efforts are 
being made to develop these as model panchayats. Here 
MKSS activists have been elected as sarpanches. Already 
these panchayats have attracted attention for completely 
honest implementation of drought relief work/ rural 
employment works and for their open and transparent 
functioning. In Rajasthan sarpanches are not given any 
honorariums and this generally leads to an urge on the part 
of most sarpanches to obtain at least some earnings for 
themselves illegally in the course of the implementation of 
various development works. MKSS on the other hand has 
mobilised its modest resources to pay the legal minimum 
wages to both its activists who have been elected as village 
sarpanches so that they have the minimum support that Is 
necessary for them to work independently. 


Resource mapping work on the pattern of Kerala 
panchayats is also being started in these two panchayats to 
plan for the optimum utilisation of natural resources on a 
sustainable basis to meet the livelihood needs of all people. 


All these efforts which are aimed at giving the entire 
village community, with special emphasis on weaker 
sections and women, an important say in the utilisation of 
village resources and budgets are certain to improve the 
food security of common people. 


5. Ensuring Availability of Food and Other 
Basic Needs at a Fair Price: 


MKSS has emphasised strengthening the public 
distribution system from the very beginning. At a time when 
the public distribution system's ability to provide subsidised 
food to the poor is being steadily eroded by the government, 
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the MKSS has tried though various means to check this 
erosion. To provide better services to the people of 
Devdungri village as well as to closely study the problems in 
honest functioning of PDS, MKSS decided to run a public 
distribution outlet or a ration shop on its own. While the aim 
of better serving local villagers was realised, MKSS also 
learnt the structural problems that hinder the honest 
functioning of ration shops. By carefully keeping accounts it 
became clear that if complete honesty is observed, the 
ration shop runs into losses sooner or later. So corruption is 
almost built into the existing system. By establishing a close 
understanding of how the system works and what are its 
weaknesses, MKSS is now preparing itself to play a bigger 
role in reforming the public distribution system so that it can 
play the significant role that was originally envisaged for it in 
protecting the food security of vulnerable sections. 


On its own also MKSS has taken the initiative in starting 
several fair price shops to provide the basic needs of people 
at a very reasonable price (with an overall profit margin of 
just one percent). At present three such shops are running 
in Bhim, Surajpura and Jawaja; with combined annual gross 
sale of about Rs. One crore (Ten million). 


This effort concentrated on reducing retail margins and 
on quality control to provide good quality products at lower 
prices. A special effort was made to avoid adulteration in 
products such as spices. The success can be judged from 
the fact that some neighboring shopkeepers also come to 
this: shop for purchasing spices for their own families. 


Soon after the first shop at Bhim was started, retail 
prices of edible oils, gur and sugar were observed to have 
been. reduced in other shops as well. By announcing their 
own prices on a microphone, these fair price shops kept the 
overall prices in check. 
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6. Challenging Powerful Vested Interests and Giving 
Voice to the Silent Weaker Sections: 


MKSS started its work in this region by challenging the 
might of one of the most powerful feudal landlords of 
Devgarh area. As illegal encroachment of land by this feudal 
lord was being resisted by the MKSS, he tried to instigate 
attacks by armed gangsters on MKSS activists and their 
supporters. This feudal lord and his henchmen were 
notorious for keeping the ordinary villagers under their 
domination and making several illegal extortions from them. 


Despite being new to this area, after a long and bitter 
struggle MKSS activists succeeded in getting this land 
released from the grip of this feudal. This led to villagers 
breaking free from his terror. They did not have to follow his 
dictates and make illegal payments to him any more. 


In Janavad panchayat there was no equivalent feudal 
lord, but the clique of corrupt persons (sarpanch, a few 
close supporters and corrupt officials in collusion with them) 
had itself become so powerful that none dared to speak 
against them. People feared that they will be to beaten up by 
gangsters and arrested by the police if they spoke against 
the corruption of this clique. When MKSS activists started 
going to this village, it took a long time to break this silence. 
When MKSS activists challenged silent villagers to speak 
against a very open case of corruption, one villager finally 
stood up and said, "If | am not murdered in the next three 
days, then I'll speak at the jan sunwai." This reply indicates 
the extent of terror that existed, and also how it was reduced 
Slowly. 


The public hearings particularly the one at Janawad have 
been a clear demonstration of how finally this silence 
caused by the terror of a few can be overcome and then the 
people speak openly against corruption. It is not only the 
transformation but also the peaceful, open process by which 
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this transformation is brought about which is important. The 
newly gained confidence of people is not confined only to 
Opposing corruption. Earlier the villager's development 
opportunities were being curbed by a small coterie as these 
few people tried to grab everything. Once these vested 
interests were taken care of, the newly gained confidence of 
ordinary people can be harnessed for all sorts of 
developmental tasks. People's participation became a reality 
because now there is a greater chance of everyone 
benefiting from these initiatives. 


When powerful persons come under attack, it is common 
for them to evoke caste-based alliances to gather some 
social support for themselves. However increasingly in 
MKSS initiatives people have been overcoming narrow caste 
considerations to stand steadfastly on the side of justice. 


7. Contribution of Women: 


MKSS has always given importance to equal participation 
of women. A substantial share of MKSS membership 
consists of women. Women workers toil at drought relief 
works in large numbers and the workers employed here 
have been a top priority for MKSS. 


As Shanker, a leading activist of MKSS emphasises, 
"Anyone can see clearly in these villages that women are 
very careful about the use of money and they always 
prioritise those expenses which will provide food and 
nutrition to their family. On the other hand, men who are 
exposed to various less important (or even harmful) 
expenses of market (tea, eating with friends in a hotel, 
tobacco, even liquor) are less likely to use the money 
carefully." 


Therefore when women get a more important role in 
decision making it is likely that food security related aspects 
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will. be emphasised more, and more careful decisions 
relating to these will be taken. 


Women have very strong feelings against liquor anc 
already MKSS women workers have been involved in anti. 
liquor struggles in Saangawas and Kukrakhera panchaya' 
areas. Several illegal liquor vends have been shut down as 
a result of these movements. This movement is likely to 
gather more strength in the near future. MKSS is also in the 
process of setting up women's committees or groups. 


8. For Wider Impact: 


A remarkable aspect of MKSS struggles has been their 
ability to link up quickly to wider efforts which have state- 
level and national-level impacts. MKSS' local struggles are 
planned carefully keeping in mind policy changes which are 
clearly needed and whose benefits can reach a large 
number of vulnerable people. Its minimum wage struggles 
were linked to state level policy changes that benefited the 
entire state. The demand for right to information clearly 
raised in its struggles quickly reached all over the state and 
then travelled to distant parts of the country as well. The way 
in which a small group of activists travelled from one part o 
Rajasthan to another taking the message of right t 
information was an amazing example of how a smal 
number of people with very few resources can have a wid 
impact with their dedication and convincing message. 


It has surprised many people that MKSS has been able t 
achieve so much without obtaining any institutional fund 
from outside sources. MKSS has funds to support just 
handful of full-time activists (on legal minimum wage basis) 
These funds are generated on the basis of small saving 
from fair price shops and a tent-renting small-scal 
business run by it. Small donations are collected fro 
friends and well-wishers particularly for special campaign 
and dharnas. . OK 
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Food security policies pursued in India have led to th 
accumulation of huge stocks of foodgrains while vas 
millions continue to suffer from hunger and malnutrition 
This book suggests alternative policies. of food securit 
aimed at finding sustainable, durable solutions to th 
problem of hunger. . | 


This is followed by documentation of four people’ 
initiatives which helped the struggle against hunger | 
different ways - by land distribution among the poor, b 
organising women farm workers and peasants, b 
conserving seeds and forests and by checking corruption i 


the use of development funds. | ; 
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